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listen. . 
please 

listen to me. 
it's not so much, 
but i feel U ' • 

sometimes ' 
i want to* say things, 
but i cafi't 
or i shouldnt^^ , 
i don't know 
please * , 
help the words get out S 




V want to 
laugh 
dnd,sing 
dnd be^razy. 
maybe 

we could be crazy * 
together j 
sometime. 

sdti^times 

i feel 
so sad 

i don't want to see you 
or anybody. ^ 
' i ^sh 

you could make it go. 
away. 



sometimes J get 
mad, 

and you get 
mad, 

and I want ^ 

to get away 

from you, 

or smash you 

or put you somewhere 

wh^re you cant 

hurt me y- ^ 

I dont want to get 

mad, 

but you make me 
sometimes. 



sometimes 
I have, things 
on my 
mind, 
big things 
- you know - 
bfid i dont 
see you ♦ ' 
or hear you 
or even 

care about you 
very much 




'J 



I see you 
/ _ 'and hear -ypu^ 



I 

i 



hnd even touch you 
sometimes, 
but i doYi^t know you 
' • talk to me 
1 7/ share me if 
you*ll*share you. 



♦ 



X 



what do you say 

when your friends are around? 

do you laugh^ ^ \ 

do you cry'?* 

do you talk about me? 



■ \ r 
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sometimes i*m afraid 
•q/ what yoa thinK 
of ^sounding dumb, 
of doing bad 
don't think ill lose 
please? 



** i don't want to 

fail 
* ptease, 
^ it s cold out here. 



I 



hold me 
Jielp me 
heal' me 
like me 
please, 
like me 



V ■ 
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FOREWORD 



-Throughout the Nation, ^nd in >^ 
practically all the surveys, discipline is 
regarded as the scho61*s number one 
pi'oblem— Superseding such concerns as 
inance, public apathy, integration^, busing, 
teacher militancy, and lack of knowledge 
concerning the nature of chahge. 

Discipline problems never exist in a . 
y ac u um^ they ar^^intiji^ately related to 
students and their perceptions, to teachers 
and their interpretations of goals, to 
administrators and ^eir interprBtatipn of 
responsibility, and to the community with its 
sensitivity or lack of it for an atmosphere 
genuinely conducive to educational 
development. Nor can discipline problems , 
be solved through simple isolated 
approaches, such as added or modified 
prcFgrams or the* introduction pf new 
techniques. It, however, is gratifying that ^ 
many schools are developing highly 
successful programs and practices resulting 
in effective learning and in better 
interpersonal relationships. 

^ This source b^j#k approaches*he 
problem of discipline forthrightly, with chips 
f§ilUng on occasion^ in rather sensftive areas. 
At .the same time, the approach is altogether i 
positive anc^ always with overtones of 
encouragement. 

Much of the best that is, known about 
child development, interpersonal 
relationships, indentity, self-imag^, and 
change is synthesized into a^viable 
philosophy for individual growth and self- 
fulfillment. The evidence from numerous 
sources is conclusive that the ultimate 
solution to better relationships' among 



students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents — and in turn better disciplme — 
lies in the development of relationships 
based on mutual respect, trust, and 
understanding.' 

The idealism of the basic concepts in 
this source book, with its persistent. ^ 
emphasis on caring and understanding, in no 
way sug^ts~the impossibility or Uie - 
impracticability of realizing the ultimate 
goal of all discipline, namely self-discipline 
It makes the future seem bright! . 




A. Craig Phillips, St'^te Superintendent 
Public instruction \ ' 



\ 
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OVEHVIEW 



. This is a source book about discipline in 
school. Hopefully, Xeachers and 
administrators will use it to make the schools 
safer, happier, and more productive places 
for everyone. , ^ < 

This book is written personally and 
simply, because, discipline is a personal 
subject-^one that invtjlves everyday people 
who can understand Sach othe/oetter when 
they uge pj^in talk/ 



subject^ although we have Rrgbably _ 
too jnany words already. Please use thr^ , 
as a reference, a catalyst, and a fRerid. ^ . 

Types of TDiscipline Problems 

School disciplfne. problems are 
measured, not only by property loss and 
bodily harnt— whicl^fillone are tragic— but 
also by the less in. human learning and 

fulfillment. Children who should be 

^exploring the beauty, power, and purpose of 
this incredible universe,* who should be 
laughing and enjoying^Iife, are too often . 
turned off'and despe^ely unhappy. 
Te^chefs who have wWk^d and hoped for the 
chance to nouri^ young minds fmd ^ • ^ 
themselves 'demoted to jailors, fighting to 

. keep the ILd fin and still do something for the 
handful who wilMisten. In the chkos of 
broken windows,' smoke-filled .bathroOjj|^, 
verbal abu^, robbeiiir, stabbings,x ^ 

^ truancies, and all the* rest, principals are 
painfully f6i^cec[||to act more €^s*sajurity 
guards than as instructional leadem Parents 
myst worry about the safety of their sons and 
daughters and about their pwn failure to . 
insure a quality education for their children. 



Certainly, we must stop^crience and 
vandalism in our schools. B\j|f this is not 
enough. A **well-disciplined school" is not 
merely a place where studen-ts are c^uiet and 
is^obedient. It is a situatFon where students, 
/teachers, and administrators ar^ * * 

concentrating together in a close, vibrant 
way toward the coni^!^ goal of kaming. 

Prevehting Discipline Problems 

Traditionally, schools have sought to 
control student l^ehavior by setting strict 
rules *^nd-pjW^ui>5 those who disobeyed. 
The most common punishments have .been 
spankings and suspensions, with the most 
^erioys offenders being expellfed from school 

te.search and experience telliis that this 
ii^thod of 'handling school discipline 
problems is not waking. Despite thejact 
that thousands' of students are spanked, 
removed, and' imprisoned each year, the 
number and severity of school discipline 
problents is irfcreasing in many places and 
^ decreasing ih few. I^ikewiser, there is no 
indication that these techniques ar^ J . 
motivating students to study harder or learn, 
^ more. We, need a better approach— one , 
which cures the causes' pf ni^isbehavior 
instead of merely^Hficting to the symptoms. 

^ This does not mean that-we should allow 
students to^do whatever they {ifease. Rules, 

' , enforcefirient, security, ^nd reasonable 

restraints are necessary to maintain order in 
the schools and to guarantee the protection 

^ of the many from the violence of th^ew. 

But our best protection is to make school 
a more joyou^ and more satisfying experience 
for all students, as well as for all teachers and 
administrators^It is pain and boredom which 
drive children to smash windows, shcbt dope, 
and beat on other children. It is love and 
success which teach them to love and to 



succeed. 

* ' . In varying degrees qnd ways, many 

' ' students have b^en kiqked in the head all 
their lives. They come from homes where 
there is more yelling than listening, more 
liquojihan love, more taking than giving. 
In many cases, they haye been laugbed^at, 

. lied ^, pushed aside, put down, and left- . 
aforie-so often th^t they betifiye such 
treatment ilibll they are worthy of. In such a 

' worlds children^eam to hate themselyes-^^ 
an^ppiost everything else— at an early age'. 

Going to school often makes these 
children' feel even worse fibout themselves. 
Many-begin failing in the first grade and 

. . steadily fafl-fc&Jther- ^d further b e hi nd. 

*^ When teachers .and Administrators criticize, 
label, expect failure, and act indifferent, 
students Ifecome even more convinced of 
their worthlesfeness. Other children can be 
terribly cruel too in their ridicule and 
rejection of those who are different and don*t 
**measure up." But we must remember that 
these are just words— they cannoCT express 
•the real dis^fjpointment and, pain that real 
individual^ experience every day. . 

¥eeliT\g worthless and unloved, facing • 
another day of what many consider an 
endless, or dealof boring words aiJout 
|[useless topics/^udents often react by: 
withdrawing into silence, dope, pf feigned * 
stupidity; dropping out and running away; 
acting out to gain attention; attacking the ^ 
source, or a{ least the symbol of their paM. In 
most cases theee reactions only make the 
*^problern worse for the student and for the 
^ school. 

. At this point, we should remember that 
unhappiness may be a cause of misbehavior, 
but it is not an'excuse for hurting others. Nor 
is it fair to blame a deprived background for 
violence ai)d vandalism while relieving the 



individual of all responsibility for his/her 
actions.^But while we recognize individual 
responsibflity, we must also recognize 
individual needs 

and teelings. Students, like the rest of us, 
need to feel uniques important, and 
worthwhile. We can help them meet this 
need, and at the same time reduce discipline 
problems', by: 

• developing close relationships ^ 
with them; 

• helping them to develop close 
relfi^tionships with their peers and 
with their families; 

• helping them to be healthy , and 
£ feel attractive; 

^ • involving them in significant 
decision*making; and 

• helping them to experience 
success at school. 

This book explains a number of 
techniques for implementing these 
suggestions. ' - 

• Studehts also need a school experiepce 
which islnteregting. challengirig, useful. 
This book also presents many practical ideas 
for meetiifg this need and thereby preventing 
discipline problems5*» 

Dealing witlrDiscipline Problems 

^ One major section of this book presepts 
specific techniques and programs for dealing 
wiCti discipline problems when they do occur^ 
Some are more effective than others. So^ 
may be more practical in' some situations 
than in others. Depending on your needs, you 
may want to borrow ideas from several 
different approaches, com'bine them with 
each^ other or with sonfething you're already 
doing. 

Generally, the technique jslnpre likely 



erJc 



to succeed if: 

• the student feels, personal n^ed 
to change 

• the solution satisfies the needs* of 
"both the teacher and the student 

• the solution addresses the real 
problems, instead of the 
symptoms 

• the action taken is appropriate for 
the particular situation at that^ 

^particular time 

Barrier^ to Constructive Change 

A number of barriers blo6k.«S from 
makingi;Qnstructive changes needed in order 



barriers include unwritten rules, lack of 
money, lack of time, lacTc of authority, lack of 
knowledge, and fear of cRtnge. 

But of all these, fear (Sf change is our 
greatest enemy. For it prevents 
experimentation and growth, locking us into 
actions which may not be working. Our 
greatest challenge is to master our natural 
fear of change and m^ke the uncertain leap 
into new directions. \ 



/ 
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XET'S BE HONEST 

No matter how many beautiful suggestions 
there are, they don't ijiake a bit of difference.' 
unless, people are willing' to change.^ 
So the most importatit thing to be concerned about is: 

"What's getting in the way of change?" 
Some of those stop signs are in this book. Remember: 
They are the enemy-. Not you 

' or r , 

They are the things that keep us from growing and 
learning . . . , 

and if we don't see them we can ^et tripp 
up and never know why. 
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STATISTICS ; 
School discipline problems are a national crisis . . . and_sjtilJ^owing. 



• A survey financed by the Law 
. ' Enforcement Assistance' Administration 

- describes violence in the schools as a 
"serious and costly national problem" thet 
'.'war^ftnts a oatioo^f effort" at correction. 

■ V| ' ■ ..y „■ 

'•.A U. S. Senate subcommittee ^which 
, ' survey^ 757 schopl ]^i^tticts (April, 1975^ 
estimated that* schpol vandalism rost 
^ apprpximately $6(X),00O,O0OT)er year. This 
. ^figure is said to equaF the fBtal ^ount 

• country in 1972.*rhesybcomjnittee found 
\ that 70,000 teachers w^e victims of serious ' 
assauIYs; tlT&t, school. related homicides - ' 
between* lJ2^i38>iHcreased ^•18. 5 percent; " 
rafries and attempted' rapeSj 40.1 |)ercj&n^ ; . 
7 Jobberies, ^.7 percent; ^saults 'oh' 
X -Btudjen'ts* j85.3 perfcent; assaults on , ; 

' 'teacTlers, 77.'4,perceitt; bur^lanes on school; 
^ btiildinjs^ jr^perceht; dVug' and#alcohol ' 
offenses >5n sch^F property, 37,5 percent;' 
' V. ari<5J^ the nuni^er of weapons confiscated by 
-SQhool ^uth'^yties, 54.4 pefcpnt 1 



• Typical specifics^ related to vandalism in 
the schools: 

• In J974, vandalism cost Cleveland 
$855,000; Houstoji,$351,000; Austin, • 

- $185,000; Salt Lake City^l44,0O0 

• In 1975 Houston butfgeted $697,000 for 
' ' police security 

• The Los Angelas Unified School District 
. ^allocates $3.9^million annually for 

security , - , 
•In Nonth' Carolina, a random sampling 
indicated'that in 1974-75,^ vanilalism in 

' Fayetteville City Schools, $14,000;^ 
Catawba County Schools, $20,00d; ^ 
Asheboro City Schools, $10,000; 
Burlington City Schools, $3,500;' , 

• Wilkesboro, $2,000; Dare County, $200.' 



Recent^t^tistics continue to be alarming. 
in the U S News and Worldt Report for 
-Thrrre 14, 1976, the I^A -is cited as 
responsible for these staggerjng^igures 
concerning student perpetuated crimes for 
the schooPyear 1975-76: 
^ ' 100 homici^des 

9Xjte rapes 
^•'t^rOOO arm^jf robberies 
270,000 l?Mfg)iaries 
and more than $500,000 worth of 
damage to school property ^ 



The Nation^tt fekiucatjon Association 
reports that in 19fe-76 students 
committed: \ ^ 

■ 100 miiifders 

12,000 armed robberies 
9,000 aggravated^assaults 
^270,000 school burglaries 



In Violence arid Vandalism (Natibnal 
School Public Relations Association, 
1975), it is reported that losses due toT'^^ 
vandalism plus the cost for security in 1974 
totalled-*i^46,000 in New York, 
$7,984,000 in Los,Angeies, and $10,015,000 
•in Chicago. 
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In schools today, there is: 

• more serious crime/ 

• m6re violence 

• more gang warfai 

• more crime comm&tted with weapons 

• more drug-related crime than ever before. 



Juveniles are a frightening part of the total crime situation in America. Juveniles commit: 




of all property crimes in U.S. ^ 



of all violent crimes in U.S. 



of all other serious crimes in U.S. 



"More crimes are committed by youth under 15 than by adults T)ver 25/'^ • 
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"A Study Of Perceptions Of Discipline Prol 
In Secondary Schools of North Carolina, 



1. Students, teachers, and principals 

' believe that there is a 4iscipline problem 
in the high schools of >Jorth Carolina. 
Less than 11 percent of the total stydy ^ 
population thought that discipline Yia^ 
of "minor" or "little concern^ 

2. According to approximately one-half of 
all respondents in the study, discipline 

LNnrth Carolina has 
increased "some*' or "greatly'' during 
the last three years; whereas, about one- 
fourth of each responding group believed 
that the problem had either remained . 
"the same'' or has **decre5sed." A 
majority of the principals, however, 
believe that the problem has 
"decreased" or "remained the sarrte"; a 
majority of the teachers and students 
reported that the problem has 
"increased" or "remained the ^^ne." 

In general, teachers and principals 
believe that the major causes of 
discipline problems in the high school 
can be attributed to home and societal 
conditions. Students, on the contrary, 
think, discipline problems are caused by 
school factors. Among the major causes 
of discipline listed by^rlncipals and 
teachers were: **parents not supporting 
school," "loweriilg of society's standards 
and values,'^ and "inadequate guidance 
at home," Students, on the other hand, 
j*eported that the major causes of 
discipline in the schools were "lack of 
student involvement," "low student 
morale,'^ "poor communication between 



by James A, Clarke 

students and faculty," and "nothing for 
students to do or free instructional 
time." ^ 

4. The most frequently lifted types of. 
behavior, except for destruction of 
property, that caused discipline 
problems might be classified as minor 
offenses. These offenses included: ' 

school," "late for classes," and 
"disobedience to teachers." Over one- 
^ third (rf the study population, however, 
reported the "u^e of drugs" caused 
discipline problems in the high schools of 
North Carolina^ 

5. A large majority of students and teacl\ers 
reported that "no particular type of 
student," rather than one o^ more 
specificTace-sex type, was most invoked 
in discipline problems in thjB high 
schools. Although approximately 50 
percent of the'principals agreed with 

^ their students and teachers, principals 
* attributed more of the discipline 
problems to white and minority males 
than did the two other groups. 

S. In the opinion of the majority of the 
students, teachers, and principals, 
'*students who made low grades" are 
most frequently involved in discipline 
problems at the high school level. Since 
most of the remaining participants 
checked "no particular type," very few 
respondents believed riiat average or 
superior students were involved in 
discipline problems. 
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7. Students, teachers, and princuMtls 
reported that "expulsions" am 
"suspensions" are appropriate corrective 
methods in solving discipline problema. 

8. There was general consensus among 

' respondents that five types of behavior 
justified the expulsion of students: 
"using a dangerous weapon," "causing 

faculty member," "using or dispensing 
drugs at school,", "serious destruction of 
property," and "continuous disruptive 
behavior." Unlike students, over half of 
the teachers aYid principals thought that 
expulsion should result when a student 
fought with a faculty member. 

9! Principals and teachers listed far more 
types of behavior that might justify 
suspensions than did students. From a 
list of 12 behavioral types, over 50 
percent of the principals recbrcJ^Q* ten 
types, whereas, the same percent of 
^ students oflly listed si^^types^ The most 
frequently list^ behaviors were ^ 
"physical abus^ of students," 
^'continuous disruptive behavior," 
"physical abuse of teachers," "using or 
. dispensing drugs," ^'^ssession of 
dangerous weapons," and "using a. 
weapon." ^ . • 

10. According to the t<^al gtoup of teachers, 
students, and principals in the study, 
the most frequently used corrective 
methods for maintaining discipline were: 
"suspensions," "counseling," 
".cqnferences with parents," "suspension 
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' problem W)uld be improved if » 
misbehavior resulted in **^\>spension in 
the involvement of sports," "stricltr ^ 
enforcement of rule^," and "public 
recognition of positive behavior." 

,13. Relative to^the question of administering 
»^ punishment on an suitable basis, most 
^ of the principals and teachers indickted 
that all students were J;reated the same 
or **punishment*was administered on the 
basis of an evaluation of individual 
needs." Over one-fourth of the students 
agreed with their faculties on these two 
procedures, but a much larger numBer 
thought that favoritism was shown to 

^ ^ -siti d ents whe -perform bigfe-^ 

academically" and to **athletes or othif 
students with special talents." 

14. The respondents in this study felt that 
neither integration nor sex 
discrimination were major contributors 
to the discipline prokflems in the high 
schools of North Carolina. 



o^invcAvement in sports," **a88ig»ment 
of jobs at school," and "involvement of 
students in self-government." A large 
percent^e of the- teachers and 
principald, but not students, also stated 

• ( that three other practices were used 
frequently: **involvement of students in 
making rules," ''humani^ng the 
instructional program," artd *'making 
institictional programs more 

. , meaningful." 

11. Over 50 percent of the principals 
reported that seven of 20 corrective 
methods, were effective, but over one-half 
olkthe teachers and students indicated 
fKaTTour inefhoas and one TifiSliod," ^ 
respectively, ^ere*effective. Principajs 
listed **counseling," ** conferences with 
parents," "suspensions," **expulsions," 
**as8ignment of deten^on halls," 
**making instruction more meaningful," 
and '*inVdlvement of Bttidents in self- 
government." Teachers thought that 
"conferences with parents," 
**su8pensiQns," counseling," and 
**making instruction more meaningful" 
were the most effective practices. The 
only practice which wa8^)Iisted as 

• effective by half of the students was 
^^conferences, with parents/' 

12. Implicit in the students' and teachers' 
responses was the feeling that several of 
the corrective practices which are used 

\ should be employed inore extensively 
because of 'their effectiveness. The 
practices checked by students were 
**involvement of students in making 
• rules," "huttianizihg the instructional 
program," ** making instruction more 
meaningful," and "public recognition for 
positive behavior." Teachers, on the 
other hand, thought that the discipline 
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15. Of the ten major discipline areas in this * 
I study, there was more disagreement 
amorig the aub-populations on thp major 
causes of discipline, **expulsions," 
**sus]^nsions," and use of corrective 
methods." Of the six sub-groups in the 
study there was more disagreement 
among students, teachers, And 
principals; between male and female 
members; and between white and 
minority students. 



*The appendix pontains a more detailed 
summary and copy of the opinionnaire of this 
study.' 
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PERSONAL POINTS OF VIEW 



The next few pages reflect how many 
students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents feel about school difcipline • ^ 
problems. "4Vhile these comihents are 
certainly not indicative of every person in » 
each of four groups, they do give us an 
insight into the f>)mmon frustration shared 
by everyone involved. . 
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• • Teachers pick on ya, order ya around all 
^^-A^Hhe time — man, Tm aot going to put up, 
with that styff. 

^ Tm afraid to walk behind the gyjB" 

anymor^ * cause of those dude& thaft hang . 
around, back therer 

% This i& the fourth time I've had this same 
stuff, . ^ 

• Two weeks ago, fwas messing with this 
basketball when I wasn't supposed to — ' 
and this gym ctfach just pushed me on the 
ground and started twisting my arm. I 
kicked him one good and^oA out of th^re. 

• 'Why not get high? It*s the only way to 
.stand the boHng junk they talk about ^11 
the time. 

• The other day, t^ese dudes came up 
behind me and stuck a straight pin in my 
back. 

••^eachers don't care anythi^ about how 
you feel. They're too busy b^g.mad at 
you, 

• J don't get anything out of Ristory class 
caus£ these guys keep talking all the time 
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I feel like a failure. 

There are so many kids in the class^ I just 
don't have the time and enei^ to do 
everything I should. 

I tiy my best to make things interesting, 
and I get zero appreciation. 

One group says I'm too permissive, then 
the ne36t one says Fm a ^lictator. I can't 
win. % 

If the parents would only do what they 
should, then we wouldn't have* so many 
4)roblems in the classroom. 

They give me a dilapidated claswoom, 
outdated books, and 35 screaming kids — 
What do they expect me to be? a. 
magician? 
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TEACHERS 






• Some of these teachers just let the kids 
run wild — ^nd then the Superintendent 
Blames me for the^ trouble. 

Every year, I ask the School Board for 
' more teachers and specialists; better* 
materials, and all that — but we never get 
the. help that we neeok 

• They t#H-mp to strai^ten things Qut ' 
down here and then tie nfy hands with 
a lot ofi unrxeccessary policies and * 
IDaperwark. . 

• If parents would dicipline their childrert-at - 
home, we wouldn't nave so *nany 
problems at school. 
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ADMINIS- 
TRATORS 



I'ljn vcorried to let my child go to 'school 
any moTB^th-aH that dope and viotencF 

If my child's behind in his/her subjects, 
it's because the school isn't doing the job 
iX used to do. % 

' We want her/him to have a better 
education than we got. but the schools 
just aren't providing it 

' Fighting? Sly child h^d to protect 
himself/herself. The school sure won't 
protect him/her x 

' They don't ever ask parents what they 
think about the situation. 

' It upsets me about these new report cards 
— now I can't tell anything about how my 
child is doing — just another cover-up if 
vou ask me 
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PREVENTING 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 



1 



Suggestions 

• Help studentf^ to feel unique, 
impwrtanl, and worthwhile. 

• Make the school experience more 
exciting, interesting, challenging, 
and useful. 

• Adopt uj-itten ruli^s formulated h\ 
students and staff, bascci on hju. 
u hich arc* necessar> . 
fair, simple, flexible. 



• lnNol\(* parents in ^he classroom 
and in significant school decisions. 

• Maintain an effe(Mi\e bCCuntN s\ste 
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PREVENTION 

4 

you know 

what they say ^ 
about 

an ounce of 
prevention ... 

BUT 

^cop^fusion, 

problems, ' / » 

and paperwork 

of 

day-to-day 

often 

keep 

' teachers and administrators 
s from 

recognizing problems 
and preventing them \ 
from growing, i 
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SUGGESTION 1: 

HELP EACH STUDENT TO 
FEEL UNIQUE, IMPORTANT, 
AND WORTHWHILE. 



WHY IS 
, SELF-ESTEEM 
IMPORTANT? 

. OVERWHELMING EVIDENCE f 
INDICATES THAT SELF-ESTEEM IS 
THE SINGLE MOST IMPORTANT 
FACTOR DETERMINING WHETHER A 
STUDENT (OR ANYONE ELSE) WILL 
BECOME A SUCCESSFUL, LOVING, 

# HAPPY PERSON OR-AN UNHAPPY, 
CRUEL, FAILING PERSON' 

* , 

"I am convinced that the crucial factor 
in what happens both inside people and 
between people is the picture of individual 
worth that each person carries around with 
him:'* ' ^ ^ 

*\ . . unsuccessful students, wh^ljjer^ 
underachievers, nonachievers^ or poor 
readers^ are likely to hold attitudes about 
themselves and their abilities that are 
pervaw'vely negative. They tend to see 
' themselves as jess able, less adequate and 
less self-reliant than th'eir more successful 
-peers/*' 

' "Your child's judgement of himself 
influences the kinds of friends he chooses, 
* how he gks along with others, the kind of 
person hi& marries, and how productive ha 
will be. It affects his creativity, integrity, 
stability, and even whether he will be a 
leader or a follower. His feelings -of self-worth 
form the core of his personality and 
.determines the use he makes of his aptUudes 
and abilities. His attitude about himself has. 
a direct bearing on how he lives all parts of 
his life. In fact, self-esteem is the mainspring 
• that slates every child ^or success or failure 
as a human being."' 



* People who like themselves are successful. 

They have close, caring relationships with 
others. ^ 

They achieve and solve problems. 

.Thipy are self-reliant hnd express their 
individuality, ^ ' ' 

. They grow and leann from their experiences, 
coping with problems they face; 
making decisions they^eed to make. 



People who do not like themselves usually 
fail in their relationship^-^ and in their other 
en1!ieavors 4 ' ' 

They se^ life as a mXsefnble experience filled 
with unresolvable feQr, pain, frustration, and 
loneliness . . ' ^ ' 

They feel helpless and vulnerable, prisoners^ 
of their own doi^pts ' 

, They usually f()l^w one of two paths 

• withdrawing, hidiftffr^ppr^fsing, 
feeliiig$: trying to disappear . 

or - . ' , . 

• striking (Rit, hurting, reheibng^'*' 
destro\%lg 

Both' of these pathways tead the failing . - 
person> deeper and deeper into fnMure, 
creating more and more problems' for the 
individual and,th{jse around ht/n/her 



'Teople become what 'they perceive— 
what thfey experience and psychologically 
consume. Just as the food we eat and the air 
wa^breathe become a part of us physically, . 
so do the sights we see and the sounds we 
hear, the^things and people we experience 
become a part of us psychologically. 

If we 4^grade another person, then a 
degraded. person becomes the substance of 
our perceptions. We iTecome what we 
perceivei^we degrade ourselves. Tbe person 
who destroys another person thus actually, 
destroys himself. It's as if you were to fake an 
apple, sprinkle poison on it, and then eat it. 

But when a person behaves positively, 
when he d^s things which\nake other 
people feel good and worthwhile and 
important ahd valuable, hi feeds 
psychologically, on |ood perceptual stuff and" 
also becomes better. TtM obviously is the 
golden rule, and the b^t empirical data that 
we have today says that it is right. 
Anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology show us that what we dd toward 
c^li^fellow man is what we tend to become 

Speaking out agaitist other people or 
* saying negative things about them is the 
^nildest'^tample of unloving behavior. i 
Allport, in an exploration of human, 
prejudice, identified this manifestation of 
hate aa antilocution It is. the first of five 
steps that become successively more 
negative. Avoidance is the second level. It is 
staying away from other people, not having 
contact with'or approaching them. The 
middle level is discrimination, subjecting 
another person to an unpleasant or 
undesirable experience you are unwilling to 
impose upon yourself. Striking out against 
another person- or ^physical attack is the 
« fourth level/ Extermination, killing or 
destroying life, is the final, ultimate, and 
^^eversible level. 
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These five levels of rejective behavior, 
show how we relate in negative, unloving 
ways to other people. But they are only one 
half of human/potential. The other half 
projects positii(f attitudes and loving 
behaviors. ^ 

Sp?liiking out in favor of afiolher person, 
saying good things about other people which * 
cause them to be better, is the first level of 
accepting or loving behavior. The 
counterpart for avoidance is seeking out 
other people, deliberately approaching and / 
moving toward other persons and interacting 
positively with them. The next level of loving 
behavior is altruism, the unselfish doing of 
good things, the giving of yourself. Physically 
touching, caressing, embracii% or positive 
loving behavior is the fourth level; it is 
showing other people in physical ways that 
they are good and worthwhile. The fifth level 
of loving behavior would theoretically be the 
creation of life." 



by Jack P Frymier 

Theory Into Practice. April 1969 
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ft\ Septerfiber again - 
' the time of jumping when you call, 
doing cartwheels for you^ ' 
nodding yes. 
It's Septefnber again 
• standing on my head for you, 
leaping high * ♦ 

hoping to please, * ^ 

, k*s^September again ^ 
J - taking ^our tests, 

finding my lost pencit, - • 
losing grour\d. " 
* I^'s September again 
^ • hiding behind my reading^booh, 
breathir^g jujiet/y. * 

'from " ^ 

'The<;ieinaniim^n th^ 
^astDied BurT^ti^j^ You Went 
RighVOn. ^ 

" " * - By Albert Cullum 
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YOUR SELF-IMAGE PERPETUATES ITSELF 



If you feel self-confident, you are more likely 
to succeed because: 

• you try harder i 
y you concentrate more on the task or the 

relationship at hand than on yourself 

• you make the kind of positive, 

■> constructive investment that usually 
yields success. 
The mqre successful you are, the more self- 
confident you wHlJikely be.* 



IF YOU FBBMS IF YOU AltE A 
FAILURE. YOU ARE MUCH 
MORE LIKELY TO FAIL FOR 
SEVERAL REASONS: 

1. You stop trying - Your energy is drained; 
you see no possible reward for your efforts; 
it seems better to fail because you4id not 
tr>' than to fail after doing your 6est. 

2. People begin to expect you to fail - So 

the less confident you are, the more often 
you say,/'What's the point?'\You fail in 
. order to spite them. 

3. You turn people off - By doing such 
things as: 

•not admitting mistakes or forgiving 
them 

• insisting on your own way all of the time 

• blaming others for your troubles when 
they are not responsible ' - 

• interrupting, not listening 

• talking about yourself all the time 

• failing to provide support to others 

• being ccJd, indifferent^ and unfriendly 

• aifuing about everything 



Higher Self-Esteem = Fewer Discipline Problems 
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• putting people dowYi; being sajfcastic 

• being depressed or negative all the time 

• violating trusts and confidences 

• trying t6 hurt people, overtly or behind 
their badks ; - 

4. Your abilities decrease.- The fewer 
positive interactions you have^and the 
fewei^ challenging problems you solve, the 
less ability you have to succeed in 
interactions and* probleip -solving' Abi4ity 
comes only with pradice. 

5. You distort reality against yourself - 

You believe that people are always 
against you; that nothing good could ever 
happen to you. 



B. You ask for fAilure - You always telP 
people negative things about yourself; you 
continually ask others to criticize you. 



7. You allow people to run over you 

You're afraid they'll punish you or 
withdraw their love if you oppose 
you begin to believethat you deserve 
abusfed; you Teel self-righteous by '^letting 
people have their own way"; you think 
you*ll be a *'selfish, bad'' person if' you 
demand your own needs. 



ur 

B tlamtN 

rve to be 
'Mettine 



*Som^ people who appear to be 
tremendously successful in terms of money, 
social position^ and the like may have veri' 
low self-esteem because they have not 
succeeded at something else which js very 
special to them -7 but unknowp to the 
public. 

35 
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IT TAKES. 
COURAGE 



It takes a lot of courage for a 
person to break out of low seflf- 
esteem. Even then, it is almost 
impossible for most to>do so 
without the stro]^, loving help of 
someone else. 

Some of the students in our schools 
have been beaten down since they 
were bom emotionally, 
physicyiily, and intellectually. They 
have no inner strei^^li with which 
to be courageous. T 
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'7 have come to a frightening conclusion I am 
the decm^e element in the classcoom It is my 
daily rfiood that makes the weather As a teacher, 
I possess tremendous power to make a child's life 
^miserable or joyous lean be a tool of torture or an 
instrument of inspiration. I can humiliate Qr 
humor, hurt or heal In all situations it is my 
response that decides whether a crisis wiU be es- 
calated or de-escalated and a child humanized or 
dehumanized, " • , 

— Haim Ginott. TEACHE;R A CHILD 
36 
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When I see birches bent to left and right 
Across the line of straighter darker trees, 
I like to think some boy's been swinging them 
But swinging doesn't bend them down to stay 
Ice storms do that. 

Once they are bowed 
So low for long, they never right themselves 

^ Robert Frost 



• 

Sugg^sUans for Helping 
Students Feel More . 
tmportant/ More 
Confident, And More 
Worthwhile 

A. Develop close, caring 
relationships with students 

B. Help students td develop close 
relationship^ with each other 

C\ Help them to develop close 
relationships with their 
families 

D. Involve them in significant 
decision-making 

E. Assist them in meeting their 
physical needs 

F. Help' them to experiei\ce 
success. 

, 0 

4 
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A:\mevelop Close> Caring 
Relationships With 
Students 

Students need close, caring relationships 
with teachers in order to feel more 
important, more confident, and more 
worthwhile. 

Such relationships include: 

• encounter 

• honesty 

• acceptance 

• empathy ^ 

• respect for separateness 

• cherishing 

• trust 

• being real 



Thp discipline problem is not *in^ students or 
*in' teachens It lies 'in' broken relationShips 



listen to me. 
i 

will 
hear 

you. 



tell me the truth 
and 

i 

will 
not 
lie. 

trust me 
and 

i - 

will 

fulfill 

your 

trust, 

be kind to me 
and 

i 

win 

give 
you ' 
kindness. 



expect good 
and 

i 

will 
try 
to be 
good. 

accept me 

and 

i 

will 
let 
you 
into 

m§ mind. 

touch me 
and 

i 

will 
let ' 

you 
into 

mv herfrt. 



CLOSE CARING RELATIONS WITH STUDENTS 



HIGHER 
SELF- 
ESTEEM 



FEWER 

DISCIPLINE 

PROBLEMS 
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Encounter 






4 


/ am Qoncentrating on you - 














• 


right now. 








All of me is here ' 








/ am not thinking about 






• 


what I did yesterday 








or should do tomorrow ^ 






• 


I am thinking about you, 


• 






focusing on yQu; 








absorbing what you ahne are 








saying and doing 








here in the present. 








I am not too busy for you - 








particularly when I see the 








pain in your eyes. 








I think you are interesting 






* 


I think you are important. 


1 • ■ 






I think you are worth my^time and 


% 






attention 








But remember 


• 




* 


I cannot concentrate' on you 




• 


/ 


' all the time 








I have my own needs, 


* 


• 




my own pressures, # 








my own responsibilities. 


- 






We will have special times together - 








^ and they u ill sustain us 








Through all else 


• 
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Honesty 



/ will be honest because I like you 
and I trust you. 

I will be honest because I want you ' 
to interpret my messages correctly— 
to understand. 

I uuU be honest because I ne^d someone 
to listen to the *>eal rr^je'* and relieve 
the pressure of holding eherything inside 

I will be honest so that you can be 
^honest, and I can understand yoU. /.^ 

I will be honest so that you will know 
where you stan4 with me and what changes 
would improve our relationship. 

I Will be honest so that we can resolve 
' the problems whicit confrottt us. 

I Will be honest becauselt's t6o much 
'trouble to be dishonest — always worrying 
that you will discover the truth and 
reject me for it 



J will be honest because I reatfv car\'t 
/do otherwise— even when myWords lie, 
you will see the truth in my tory^i^ and 
m my eyes. 

^ I will belwnest so that I can respect 
myself forhai^l^the courage of, my 

convictions.^' 

I will be hbnest with you NOW— because 
every minute of delay drives me fur^en 
inside n\y§elf and farther away from you. 

I will be honest wkh you— but I will not 
tell' you everything. I do not want to 
give away all my spe<:ial secrets 

PLEASE: Do not u^e my honesty to hurt 
me or teach me a lesson Do 
not tell me that my feelings 
are unimportant , 

/ place a special gift in your safe-keeping ME, 
Treat it with great tare ' 



\ 
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Acceptance * x 

/• ae^ept you 

I approve of you. 

I am. satisfied ivith ivho you are today— not 
merely with who yoi^may bf tomorrow 
You have a right to your uniqueness I do not 
need to change you 

There is a constant quality within you that I 
like— even when it lies hidden berieathsome 
of your d^ons 

' You see . f like you, but not every thing you 
^ dQ or say. * ^ 
I can sejtkate your actions from you, 
because I realize that you^ don't abi^ays do 
what you want t^ do—tha,t you are not 
-always aware -and in control — thai you are 

^truggling to be haf)py tn fhe 6esjjg^a>' you 
know — just as I. dm ^ 

^ So. yoU can fall on your Jace, change your 
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.mind, get into trouble — and I witUno?%augh 
or condemn you. 

I will not call you^names like **failu're'' or * ^ 

**trouble-maker'' or '*h;^ocrite " 
- / will not pin labels on you dike *'dum^b'^or - 
*'lazy'' or "bad. " • ^ 

Instead of making judgements about who 
yhu are, I will coficentrate on how I feel about ^ 
your actions. * j| • 

will nut cQllyou "bad, " but I wiU tetl you if 

eei "bad'' about \vhat you have'done 
In this way, you can know my limits and' , 
realize that you are lovable evmjtthough 
4tjiome of your at turns are not j 
^ "But I must warn you The nwre you hurt me, 
the harder it is for me to ^flh^ y^^^ 

I cannot be forever p^ient and tolerant 
I am^hu!/ian and need acceptance tno.^^ 
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_ ,to dimb into your world and look out 
throughyour eyes— feel your feelings— think 
your thoughts ^ V 

Uwant to understand you with my mind and 
my guts— not to change you 

I will listen very carefully to what you say 
and don't say— to your words and your 
tones—to your actions and the ways you 
move your^ body. 

I will imagine myself as you-^in this 
situation at this time— and what I would do 
in your place. 

I u^'iliffemember what I have done before and 
compare us. ' . ' 

Hi^t l4vdl not forget that we are different and 
that— despite everything— my 
^understanding of you may be wrong. ^ 
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Respect For iSeparateness 

You jare different from me " ^ • » 

Thais good, \ ' , / ^ ^ 

My way is no^he only way . . though of^n 
thm is hard for me tct remember. 

You see, I am afraid of your differences- 
afraid that I am wrong and will have' to 
change to be'like you, afraid that you will fail 
and be hurt as I hdv^ been ' hurt ^ 

Help me to realize that I am not had for 
being different, nor are ydu. 

Help me to find the line between protection 
Qnd repression ^ ^ 

Help- me to respecl and learn fpom your 
individuality— to enjoy your mysteries— to 
gthlu beside you as an equal and as a friend. * 
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Iherishing 

That time when you were so sick,- 

I thought of your being gone, ' . ^ \ 

and I cried. ^ , • * . • 

I i-emembered bow you used to sit there looking up at me from the second row, 

and I felt the tears running down^over my smile. ^ 

I thought of h^ow much I love you, 

of how verv- special and preciou? you are to me. 

I remember^eTHrilJiKJSe crazy things ^ ^ 

that make you who you are. 

Iyf?membered your pretty face resting there on your desk, and I cried. 

Now you are well, ' ' ^ y 

and' we are both^ busy. 

But I have not forgotten vour sicknes^i \ " 

or the depth of my reelings, ^ ^ 

Today I wtU cherish voi^ — . ' ^ 

not for tiie fear of lo«ing' you , * ^ 

but for the joy of having you. - ^ , ^ 



Trust 

I tnist you. ^ 
I want you. to trust me. 
'I' will not tell yoiir secrets or use them 
i^ainst you. 

I will not intentionally 5can|^ou 
with TOine .unpleasant surpl^. ^' 
I M:\^j\oJt try to hurt you or, defeat you. 
I yvrift^^lii \o or manipulate you. 
' ^ Hw^Q^ ^f^^^ someone 
y^O^ not, < ' »' 

i^n not ridicule your fS^eWgs or laugh 



at your mistakes. 
Instea*d, 

I will try to give you the 
^honesty, 
acceptance. 

and love. - ' ^ 

you need in order ^ grow. 
I will wear your trust as an honor , 
and protect it always . . . 

So. 

. . . pause 
reUx 

. . ^yQu are safe 

with me. - ' I 
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B^ing Real 

''What IS REAW asked the Rabbit '7s it 
having, a stick-out handle or something 
inside you that buzzes?'' 

'**Reat isn't how you art made, "said the SktA 
Horse "It's a thing that happens to you\ 
When a child loves you for a loag, long time, 
not just to play unth, but REALLY love^^^ou, 
then you become Real '* "Does it hurt^" 
asked the Rabbit ^''Sometimes,'! said the 
Skin Horse, for he was always truthful 
''Whm^you are Real you donTmind being 
hurt Does it happen all at once, like being 
wound up/' he asked, ''or bit by bit^" "It 
^daesn't happenlall at onc^e/'-said the Skin 
HxjKse "You become It takes a long time 
That 's why it doesn 't often happen to people 
who break easily, or have sharp edges, or who 
have to be carefully kept Generally, by the 
time \()U are Real, mast of your hair has been 
laved offf, and your eyes drop out and you get 
loose in the joints and ven' shahb\ Hut these 
things don't matter at all, because once \ou 
(ire Real vou cant be ugly, except to people 
uho dont uruj^rstand " ''I mppose \ou are 
Real^ '^ said the Rabbit And then he u ished 
he ha(f not sQid it, for he thought the Skin 
Horse might be sensitive But the i>kin Horse 
onl\ smiled "The boy's uncle made me Real 
That^ was a great many years ago. but once 
\()uare Reai vou^an't become unreal agair^ 
It lasts for aln a\s 

From The Velveteen Rabbit, 

bs' Margery Williams 
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If ^. 

* ENG(iuNTER . 
liONESTY ' ' ^ ■ • 

ACCEPTANGE 

EMPATHY • 
RESPECT FOR SEfABATENESS 
CHERISHING > 
TRUST, AND 
BEING REAL 

ARE ASPECTS OF A CLbSE RELATIONSHIP, 

THEN HOW CAN YOir BlJlLD SUCH A 
RELATIONSHIP WITH YOUR STUDENTS? 
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HOW TO IMPHOVE 
RELATIONSHIPS . 
WITH STUDENTS \ 

0 

ATTITUDES + 
GOJ^MUNICATION = 
RELATIONSHIP 

Your relationship with each student depends 
on: • ' * 

• your attitude about yourself and the 
student 

and 

• the way you communicate with the 
siudent 

If your attitudes about yourself and the 
student are positive, 

— and 

if you communicate effectively with the ^ 
student, 

then 

you will have a good chance of developing a 
close, warm, loving, and nurturing 
relationship with the student^one that 
helps both of you to grow, to learn, and to 
gain self-confidence, ^ 

On the other hand, 
if you feel bad about yourself, 
if you feel bad abojJt the student, 
or ' 

if you communicate poorly, then 
you^vill have an empty relationship with the 
student, one filled with fear, doubt, 
resentment, hurt, and frustration— one that 
stifles growth and may lead both of you to 
act destructively 
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ATTITUDES . , 

Attitudes are. stronger than 
thoughts and ih.uch harder to 
change than facts. 





You have certaih attitudes about each one of 
your students and about yourseJf. 



F^fch one of youY students has certain 
attit'udesT about vT)u aijd about 
himself/herself 



In larjje measure, these atti.tudes— whatever 
they are -control the quality of relationship 
which teachers experience with students 



Your Attitude About Yourself ^ 

How db you feel abo^t yourself? 

• Are you 'generally happy with 
yourself^ ^^^^ , 

• • 1^0 you thinir people like you? Do they 
seem to want to be close to you'' , ' 

• Do you hav^ satisfying relationships , 
at school? At home'' Elsewhere'' 

• Whom do you trust? To >yhom can you 
,really talk? . ' ^ 

life exciting and happy for y^ou? 

yVhat have you accomplished oPwhich 
you are proud? What are your successes'' 
Your farlures*^ -Which seem larger*^ 

• What is there speqial about you? 

• Do you think you*re important'' Does 
anyone 'else think so'' 

• How much control do you have over 
your life'' 

• Do']lf^ expect to reach at least some 
of your dreams'' 



''An adult can nfcer educate beyond his 
mm complexes 

From SCHQOLS 
WITHOUT 
1 FAILURE. 

hv WiUian (jlasser 



BETTER . 
ATTITUDE 
ABOUT 
SELF . 



BETTER 
RELATIONSHIP 
WITH STUDENTS 



HIGHER 
SELF- 
ESTEEM 



FEWER 
DISCIPLINE 
PROBLEMS 
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Answers to these questions are vely^T 
iiflportant, §ince- feelings abofft oneself 



greatly determine one's o^ayior which, in 
turn, greatly influences the attitudes and 
behavior of students. ^ 

t o 

' The way the evidence ppints'is that ^ 
#€ach reachcr needs to view himself with 
* respect, liking, and ^ccept^^ce. ^AJhen 
teachers have i&ssejitialiy f&vorable 
a(titudesr|oward themselves, they are . 
in a much better, position to build 
positive And realistic a^f-cohcepts'of 
their students.^ 

You (Sim or^y give, what you have. You can 
only.assore if you feel assured; strengthe|»;il 
you feel strorig> motivate if you feel ^ * 
motivated; Ipve'if you feeMoved. 

You may hot: be aware of it or want to adm'it 
itj but negative attitudes toward yoursell will 
be communicated'to your students. It might 
he indicated through sonuething you say or 
do — a bit oCsarcasm, a sour mood, a negative 
tone in^your voice, the way you^place your 
body, or irvsomethihg^ou fail to (jo, such as 
recognize a^subtle request for help 

Students will sense your feehn>|« Wjt-'\^11 
pr^ably not understand therrf. So they fnay 
eastly ffkeVpret yoUr aJSSiQ^eik a rejection 
them^ thereby increasing/their sel^doubt. 
and promoting^em to act colder and ^more 
truel^tpward you. therebv. of course;, 
increasing your own sell doubt. 



Some Ideas ¥5t 
^mprovifig Your Own 
^Self-Image 

1. >|^rite down the ways in which 
you feel strong^ 

Loo*k for your strengths and ^vs. Think of^ 
the things yoygd<^^^(j^, th§ uiings^, * 
which you're pr^ud.fThink of what you'\e* 
()vercom«»^ihtoel}e^er tban you thought 
you'could^^Hft of something important- 
that is dllH^Bbecause of you. Think of 
those m^ni'^Ki^ou've felt ^«st about ^ 
^ , youfs^lf.^* . " ' * 
Get a friend to'help you identify your 
c^dp .strengths and weaknesses— -someone yoa 
/ xan trust to ^nor you^eelings and tre^i 
th^^i gently, someon^ho yill list^n^nd 
. concenfratje on you. Getting this h?\\ 
^ may be difficult, particularly if one of 
reasons you are'dowq. on yo^self is t 
you don't have any close' relationships . 
there is^no one close ^fJ^^gti to help yoi 
. or if they are too close, you^m^^ be able U 
find someone 'you don't know well 
personally but whom you can trust, . 
perhaps^a professional or even a casual 
acquaintance' , . — ^ 

2. Write down (he ways in which 
youfeel 

^Vhe^ are the sore spots'^ The things'tha^t 
t^^ou that ybu'r? bad'' T\\d\ vour • 
(^^mms are Wothing'^'hat your plan^vwill 
faiP THe'thmgs that' remind you of whivt 
\Vnj cai;in(ft a(^ce^^ aboUt yourself and'cah 
haVtilr^ear to think a^fifit'' 

Identifving your specificdoubts find fears 
.can be verv difficult for several rt.*as<)ns 



can do to 




First, they're so painful th^t you^ 
ke^p pusliing them deeper and 
deeper inside, hoping they'H. 
away " • , ^ , 

Seco'fid, t'hey start poisoning all the 
rest of your life/-so much that^you 
come to believe that everything is 
wfong ancl everyone is against you^ 

?i'£are ftome thi^ig^^^c 
igUntifN-^WKr waak areas ' 

• i^otice any inappropriate Cf^Qctions 
' "Why did I get so mad''" ^ 
"I^cfidn't mean to say that." * 
"I shouldn't feel this way.'.*." 
Examine atl the feelings involved 
, Sometimes you say: "I'm mad, really 
, mad -^thal's it — it's final— there's 
nothirfg eli^e to s^about *' But it 
iurns out lRM<yoti"re really covering 
upfiome othe'r feelings such as hurt, 
embarrasmehtr^)r rejection 
Identif\ the circumstances under 
jrhich these Reactions oc^-ur 
WTiaT^ually happens just before'^ 
.lust atrerward'^ Are the same people 
usually involved (or same tvpes'of 
leople)'' ^ ^ 

Look for a pattern I usually f^el \ in 
Y kinds of situations because of Z 



3. Make a written plan for 
increasing your strengths and 
decreasing your weaknesses 

A Consider^ all the possif)!e (ilterncrtives 
^ ^You might c<)nsid6r wearing 

something different. ha\in^ a long 
* taik with a certain person, even 

V " ; skipping off to Houth America- ^ 
^ ' whatever. y^ feel might help you to* 
feel stronger and to get over the 
insecurities and doubts vou feel 




B. Choose the best altemative(s) 
Based on (1) what you want, (2) w 
you're willing to do, and (3) what wi 
work, aelect the best alternative* No 
matter how small it is, any alternative 

. " that you Can support and whith has a 
reasonable chance of ^ufc€ss means 
progress. 

C. Implement the decision and stick to 
it 

. 'This is what William Glasser calls 
'^discipline." As. everyone knows, it's 
much easier to say. something than to 
do It. . 

D. Evaluate your progress and make any 
needed changes ^ 

You should be able to judge the* 
^ relative success or failure of any 
,al{emative you carry* otrt. Results 
may not come quickly, ^o a plan 
should not be chaMgedtoo soon.^But if 
you discover in the course of your 
efforts that you heve mis-defined the 
problem (Jh chosen an unworkable 
alternative, jdon't *fce afraid to'tfy 
sojnethmg else^ : 



Youf^Attitudes About * 
Yoiir Students 

What are your attitudes? ' 

Which students do you Irke best? Which, if 
any, do you dislike? 

Which students .do you fear*^ Which do you 
tespect? 

Who among tTierp do you exj^ctto succeed?' 
To fail? , . 

Which ones do you expect to cause trouble*^ 

What do you want from each student? Whith 

students are more important to you.thfim , 

others? ^ 

How do you feel about the abilKies, interests, 

and aspirations of girls? Bc^s? Blacks? 

Whites^ J 

How da you feel about students of different 

nationalities? Different KligioYis? 

The answers to these questions are very 
important, since youf expectations and 
attitudes about your students greatly affect 
their behavior 

J **The, almost unavoidable conclusion is 
, that the teacher's attitude and opinions 
regarding his students have a significant 
influence on t^eir success in school In 
olher words, when a teacher believes his 
students can achieve, the students 
appear 'to betnore successful, when the 



teacher believes the studehtflr carjnot 
achieve, then it influences their 
performance negaUvely."*^ * 
In their book, PYG>1ALK)N I^^ THE 
CLASSROOM, Robert Kosenthal, and 
Lenorj^pekson report orv'tlieir*-^ 
expeijpi^nt -in which a groufyaiP 
elementary school children were labeled 
"gifted/' v^en in fact these, students ^ 
were randomly selected. Some were 
below average, some were average, and^ 
some above average. Eight monthsJater 
, these **magic" childi^en showed 

significantly greater gains.in IQ than did, 
the remaining children who hafi not 
been singled out for the teachers' 
attention. The change in*tJ]e teachers' 
expectations regarding the intellect\ial 
performance of these allegedly special 
cniidren led to aij actual change in th^ir^ 
performance." ^ 
If you ,believe that students are unique, 
iippor^ant humrfii^eings^ worthy of respect 
and love, then you wiU communicate these 
feelings to your students, helj)ing them 
believe these ^tne things a^xout themselves, 
and, in turn, helping them-achiev;e better 
relationships and more success. But, if you 
believe that your students a^e failures^ , 
unimportant, not deserving of your lod^nd 
respect, then they will sense youratt¥ude<i 
apd feel worse about them^^efves, mak\ng it 
more likely that 4he>- wiH fai ^nd confirm 
the original neg|tiv^ image. 
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Expectations are aUclshannful if 
-they are unrealisticall^high. 
Standards of this type are ^usually 
imposed by people who want a 
second chance through another 
person. F^aced ^th such 
»pecta.tiohs, the student struggles 
for som^ething he/she cannot 
attain, for even wheQ the person ^ 
reaches one plateau, the pinnacle is 
still out of reach: Faced with 
, c^mitinuing pressure and feaf of 
failure, ^he student either 
withdraws, strikes, out against the 
pressure, or pushes onward- 
building resentment against those 
who expected too much. 
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Ideas For Improving 
Your Attitudes About , 
Your Students 

1 . Realize and accept your true 
feelings. 

It may be difficult to.recogHize and admit 
^any negative feelings you may have about 
some of your students, especially since 
>, one of the traditional **pnwritt^n rules*' 

has been that **everybody should like 
' ever\'body*' and particukirty that * 
teachers, should like their students, ^ 

The fact remains that you will like som^ 
of your students more thto others, expect 
^more from sopie than others You 
wouldn't be huaan if you didn't have 
V feelings 'Your attitudes about your 
students were shaped by tlie expctrience^ 
yod have had and the social lessons you 
have learned— in addition '.to your actual 
expevenc|s with each of thfem^ ^ 

.So,* the most effective first swp is to 
"^'dmit that you- do have feelings, 
preferences, prejudices, s'lereotypes, - 
.^'Habels, 0nd all th^ rest— and try to 
identify what they are. ^ 

2. Get to know your students. 

Wiljiam Glasser points out that 
understan/ling a child*s oast is no^nearly 
so. important as understanding his/her 
.present 

r • 'Tifir helipfthata child cannot 'be helped 
until ue understandMis past is uronfi 

The kind of^world the stud^m lives ih now 
determines how the stu'tjent feels and acts 
novy/Try tu^ind out what kind of world 
<his IS throurgh your day-to-day 
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encounters, conferences, and V\ 
observ^ations. Look for each student's 
likes, dislikes, fears, dreams-, prejudices", 
doubts, and successes. What kind of 
h9me situation does each student hav^ 
Who areiiis/her friends'' What does the 
student oo for fun? W^hat are his/her 
persistently serious thoughts'' 

3., Empathize \fitk your students. 

I^k forj&imilarities between you and the 
student. Have you ever acted in the same 
manner'' Looked the same way'' Talked 
the same way'' Have you ever faced a 
similar situation? Have you ev#had the 
same fantasies or dreams'' The same 
fears'' The^same doubts? Remember: 
Total empathy is not possible. No raattef 
iiow hard .Qne tries, complete 
^^nderstandin{?,of students is impossible 
AUvays they will be different from you 

Nevertheless, the teacher's responsibility 
at all times i^ that of trying to sense, as 
much as possible, the particular points of 
' view of students 

4. Find semething positive ^bout 
each student. ' 

What do you Hke best about the student'' 
, Neatness'' Originality'' Dress'' 
Achievement'' TTeatment of others'' 
Every* student has. something good about 
him/her ^ ^ 

5. Do something positive for each 
student* 

By doing something special and positive 
for a person, one is moce likely to feel 
positive about this person It i^ a natural 
tendency to fight dissonance m order to 
remain, consistent. Therefore, if you do 
s<1metbing for a student that says *'I care 
about you." your attitudes are likely^to 
become ct)mpatible with your actions " 



Do you know what a duologue is? A duologue 

not a dialogue A dialogue is a 
\onversa^l^. You and I have a conversation 
A duologue'is two teletusion sets talking at 
eath other. TTiis us what most of us do in life 
W^re both talking, but we re completely ^ 
isolated 

Mortimer Fineberg, 
.The Office in the 70'8 




We havcf ju3t discussed one way of improving 
your relationship with your students: 

1) Improving your^ttitude about 
yourself and the f^dent. 

Now, 'let's talk about a second important 
way< 

2) Improving your commiteicatiQn/ 




live attitudes, the 
aspect of a close relationship 
have been discussed, let's consider 
an equally importtfftt aspect, i 
effective communication. 

Commvijjfication is the eatire flow of 
messages between people. When 
communication » effective, the flow is open 
and direct; messages are honest and 
consistent, and they are understood at- both 
the hejjd level and the gut level. There is as 
much or more listening as taUcing, and body 
language is as im9ortant as wbrds Effective 
comraunication brings people together, 
allpwing them to discover each other, to^ 
le«m from each other, to help^each other 



How well do you communicate 
now? 

• Do you say what you want to say'' 

X* Do people understand what yoa mean? 

• Are your actions and body language 
consistent with your words'' 

• Do other people seem -to open up to you 
and communicate freely 



THE COMMUNICATION 
PROCESS IS A CYCLE OF 
SENDING, Ri;CErVING, 
AND 

INTERPRETING ^ 
MESSAGES. 

IN THIS PROCESS, THERE 
ARE SIX REPEATING 
STEPS, WtTH EACH STEP 
BEING SHAPED 
BY THE PR^CJIDING^ONE. 
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YOU 
SEND 
MESSAGE 

your message is honest, 
direct, accurate, specific, 
and insistent .— no 
■ blaming, sarcasm, 
judgements, arguments, 
preaching 



EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 



RESULTS OF EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION 




understanding 
higher self-esteem 
closeness and warmth 
pomtive relationships - 
impr(),v^ confidence in solving problems 





^THER 
PERSON J 
RESPONDS 

person responds honestly 
and directly, shows 
acceptance, empathy, and 
understanding of your 
point -(tt-view. ma^ ask 
questions and use active 
listening to learn more 
about your point -of- view 






SEND 
MESSAGE 

' \uur message di'^lmne'^t . 
uul^rtH t. uiu lear. 
lUi omplete. inconMstent . 
rne.ssa^e nia\ be in form (»t 
l)laminK-. nrdenn^. 

. arguments, or preac hing 




INEFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 



Results of INEFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION: 



• less understanding 

• hmer possibht les (jt r^MiisniK an> problems 
between speakers 

• lovver self -esteem 

• uMiTv coUiness and distant^ . 

• relationships vmcertain 
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OTHER 
PERSON 
RESPONDS 

person sends bat k a 
rnessa^'e sirndar to the ope 
\ou sent » nia\ sen^d bat k a 
double-message. 
|)rel ending not t<>'bejipv/t 
\)\ \our inessa^'e' even / 
though untrtie. perM>n 
!na\ t h(M>se to .sf nd a 
jnessa^e b\ not 
responding 
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We Communicate 
Veifbally and Non- 
Verbally - 

Verbal Messages 

Verbal messages are expressed in three « 
gen^sral. ways: 

.1. Wtfrds ' ^ > 

* ThjB words you use ana the wav^vou put 
these words together greatl\ influence the 
degree to which ^he listener understands 
yrnir message and how he/she responds to" 
it. Listed below are some ideas fof^smg 
Nvords- more effectively . ' 

• Organiztfiwhat y6fu*re going to say; 
, ^^^^tnpfwrr you stprt. decide^ what 

^ informatipn you want t« convev and' ^ 
9, ^he influence^you want it U) ha\e. then^ 

!aedd^^what facts or idea^you will use 
> t6 reach, this goal arid the order in 

whicK-y(y.i will present them, finally. 
' decide how you will summarize ^nd 

• end ^^u?' statement* - ' 

• Be specific; a\ Old generahtix.*'^^. stu k to 
> the poirit, , . * 

• Use examples; the> convev more than 
\ general idl^as/particul^rU etferti\e 

^ -rexamples are on^s* y^ith wbir.h the . 
listener ca^i identity exf^riences 
he/she has had. commijn concerns; 
a\^id examples whie'h are n(?t, 
completely related to the -idea you are 

1^ trying To illustrate, otherwrse. the 
f;npact ol the example wdi be ^diluted 
and your meatj^ng will b^ rimlused 

• ■ ♦ 

f Doti't wdsfte Words; ^ay oi^lv what you 
r>eed to say. the fewer the words." the. 
greater impact thpv have, people turn' 
off a windv speaker, or ^v^^Kone who 
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keeps repeating the same thought over 
and over 

• Use vocabulary lha't 'the listeners 
wil][ understand; if your words'are too 
complex or too different from those in 
the. listener's.culture, thien the lisl^ner 
^wlll not understand you and may even* 
interpret your cl3()ice of words as a 
deliberate put-d{)wn. 

• Only use vocabutery with which you 
are comfortable; people get really 
turnec} 'off tQ someone who tries to use 

- ^'(fris they ^drin't understand and can't 
use in a c()raf{)rtable way, thwr is 
4|(articularly true when an older jj^erson 
tries to be **hip" and. in turn, sounds 
"fakrv ' V. 

• Avoii words whose meaning can be 
' easily misinterpreted; for example-. 

the word **ffeedom** 

, different things to 

.people "Freed(to foj 

interpreted as anarc]; 

and a.s sUident inv( 

In this Jtind of situatlof 

piisundfi^standing and emotional 

(^)nnict can be minimi?.ed by using 

other. Jess \olatile words t^) explatp the 

sflme idea . ^ 

4. # . • * " , 

• Speak slowly and distinctly; vou mav 

' ha\e»soniiething very important to sa\ 

• and know how to sav^it . btit if vou rush , 
your w'ords orjnunible. no <^ne is ^oing 
to understanij* (>r appreciate yotir * 
message 

. Tones • 

^*ou .*?end messages not onls through your 
choice of w»f)rds. but also thn^igh your 
trme^^and^inflections. Yf)ur pitrh, vour 
pauses, (he rine or fall of your voicB on 
certaiji words, vovir l{)udriess or s{)ttness 
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all indicate a great deal about your true 
feelings. 

• Often your tones say much more about 
your real attitudes than your wordi^ 
People sense this and often are more 
influenced bv the way you way' > 
something than by what vou 'sa\ . 

• The same sentence caA ha\e 
completely' different meanir;gs with ' *" 
different toftes are used P(^r example"! ' 
"Oh. you're the^new stud^t/* When 
/this IS said in a UA\ mon()to;ie. the ne;v 
student might easily feel rejected b\ 
the speaker But if the speabir's tone '(^1 
voice rises on the words "fTn ' and « 
"student." then the new student is 
Ukely to feel accepted and v^elcoj^ed by 
the speaker ' • ^ • 

For tKip most part, tones afl(r gosernetL 
b\ attitudes. In order to sbow m*>r^*' 
warmne^s in your tones, you need to 
^ feel warmer* toward the person in' 
(jtiestion But somefimt^s. \ou ma\ b(* 
using a certain Uw of voice and not 
•«#ab/e u Vr\ to listen to ho\N \ou»sa> 
things and'notK e«the reac fion^ ot I hose 
w*ho here \<hi When the\ seem to [uill 
. awa\*lrom\ou or attack vjftu. n(^fit (M he 
\\(^ds \(Hi jtist used ancJ^he tone ih 
which \ou said them Then stop, take 
deep l>reatii. an(t tT\ sa\ing it anothjir 
/ wa\ , . The re-.ults nn^ht surprise 
Vou • 

• « 

Silence ^ 

A third t\pe of verbal message, as 
parad(>xical as it ma\ seem, is silence 
Not' saymg anything can be more 
powerful than thousands of wofds For 
e-xample > . ' A * 

• Silence rs an extremely effective way of 
* encouraging other- people to talk Such 



^ passive listening can communicate 
that you are interested in wljatthe 
other person is saying; althoiJ^ 
remaining-silenl for t(H) toflf and not' 
looking at the speaker can indicate to 
the speaker that you aren't paying 
attention. 

• After semeohe makes a dra^matic point, 
silence may allow, you and the speaker 
to hear and absorb the full impact of 
the statement By not ^mediatel\ 
responding, you give the speakei; an 
opix)rtunity to^h^ar himself/herself and 
perhaps, re-^valuate his/her previous 
statement You also give yourself the 
opportunity to understand more fulK 
what the speaker 48 trv'ing to say 

A person might be silent because 
• he/she is " ^ 

• is shy. self-conscious, or mXecure ^ 

• prefers ta listen and learn* 

• wants to withdraw and flide 

• feels resentful 

• has xthxhing to say at* the monrent , 
% feels sick or depres.sed * ^ / 

• is thinking about somethmg eUe^ 

• or for many other rea5;ons 

l^d^T«ttanding .lhe'raTi;rt»'^^anrf^-p<^\N'er-T)f ^ 
si^^ce can be a tremendous asset 

Non-Verbal 
Communication'^ 

• * *- 

ThMe are al leHf^t lour general tvprs fit non 
verBal messages- ' 

Directite Actions 

These are the actions \nii co^i lousU 
take eveo da\ . * ^ 
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Students will ^e much mvre influenced 
by wh»t you do than by what you-say 
They will lose respect for you if you say 
one thing and do another, promise 
somellyftg and do not deliver 
Model the behavior you want students t() 
have. It you want them to be courteous, 
be court eo'us to them. If >ou want them to 
compromise with others, then 
compromise with them If you want them 
jlo be excited about the subject matter, 
vou mu$t be excited afTout it 

2. Closeness ^ ' / 

' Your degree /^physical closeness to \our 
students cS?IWe comtorting, or it can be 
threatening 

Being t(K) far ayvay from someone otten 
indicate^ distance, coldness. ^and 
rejection * 
Being tiK) close violates |he invisible 
space that each person needs around 
' him/li-er in-order to feel secure 
^ Therefore, the idea is to he-close enoifgh 
^ to give warmth and Support, v^ithout 
y threatening the.*person, thereby leading 
him/her to withdraw or strike out at v<nj 
IS IS U4^e whether the student is being 
praised or admonished 

ToucTimg' 

''^l.i'ke clfj-seness. touching can he 
t hreiitening or it can be a beautiful w;i\ to 
{f)Tnev warmt^ and supfMjft, 

Many .people are afraid ot t{)ttching, 
prim'anly because certain strict 
unwritten rules 'h/ive evolved about who 
ruav touch whom anfi un4er what 
(ondijions For example, according lo 
I hese rules- ^ ' 

• F;x(^pt for handsfiakes o# special 
oKavions. su( h as athletic \ictories. 



men should not' toucB other men ^ 
^ 'This rule, of gourse. blocks men trom 
" showing theix warmth and sup|^)rt 
for each other by hugging: putting^ 
their arm over another's ^houlder.^ 
and the l^ke *♦ 
* • *t\'{)men ^nust also be careful abctut 
how the> touch* other womem^but. 
unlike i^en, they are allowed to cr\*^ 
(m other won>en's shoulder, hug -her 
^with ^krrn^h .arid^jov.' and the like 
• Men and wopien who are noX 
mtimatelv and sex.uallv involved 
should not toiK'h eacly|ther. except 
perhap.s through a hamshake 
Agaiij. this, rule blocks people -from 
txpressingfoy, htfrt. need,, dos en ess. 
warmth, ^nd t^enrierness b\ ^ouch 
someone else , ^ (/ 

IF 

But touchijig^an he such a beautituF wa\ 
to show another person that you (are ' 
Touching can expr^ love with more 
intensity and richness fhari word< can 
e\ er do • > ' ' 

As a tt^dcher. \oui,iMi use this power to* 
help your studenrs feel irnpc^rtanl and 
\er\- special With a touch on the" 
shoulder' or a hug, you can express the 
kind of wa/mth and support your 
students ma\ be t ra\ ing, but c^uiML ask 



' Whrn I u a^^Q littir hnj. Lu bn rd so 
much and •^o mu(h 1 dnn't ihinK 
fn\ frrt hit fhr ^nmjid until I ?/as sn'rn 
\ cars (fid , ' 
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. Body language , ^ ^ 

Your body continually conve^^s messages 
whether you are'saymg anything or not 
XHcf way you sit% stand, walk, wrinkle 
.your (oi^ehead. typn your eyes., hold your 
mouth. , use \'«ur hands, and many other 
■ fnovements speak .aMan^uage of their 
own.'* ^ ^ ^ * '< 

. As in, the case^of verbal tones, hods 
fnovements reflect your true attitudes 
and feehngs Other people recognize 
tliese messages ancl^ use theni>.to interpret 

^your meanings: much more than they use 
your wo^ds * • , 

It is importaat for you to be able to 
recognize the body. messages that/)thers 
send you as well at'the messages vou send 
to4hem BIT. REMEMBER- Just *. • 
'.^because apers<yi sifs m a certain way or 
' holds his/her hands, in a certain way or 
^ves you s6me other body message, does 
not mean that^^^ou can mdge the persor^'s 
true feelijigs solely or) tne basis of these 
clues They are only cities which shcipld 
be considered with other factors. s,uch as 
/ the person's verbal messages, and >(>ur 
past experience with hirrj/her * ^ 



Some common examples of body;, 



langiiage are illustrateiJ'here 
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Double ,Me9sage8 t 

A double me^ge I^ppens wh^h you or\e 
thing with ^(idi worn and another with voar ' 
6ody, F$T example* 

You have been w()rking vMth a student tor 
30 minutes on a certain tvpe ot. problem. * 
biSt the student still can't do li Yoojt^ 

. feeing more and T^^ore' frustrated by 
his/her failure ^nd b> the other things-vou 

' should have done during thi^ time 

r 

So when the student brings his/her paper 
up to you. your'W'ords sav 

**K*c)u*re dom^ better, Sarah ". 

but your eyes^ are loolon^? awa^, your tace 
^f^ls tired and drawn. >r)u're resting y'>ur 
' ff9rehe$d in your hand, >(>u re tapp\n^^ vour 
foot underneath the des\, and >nu Mgh 
-when you ^^peak ' ^ 

It's no surprise'that the student realize> 
your frustration with him/her and t^e1>* - 
rejected In fact. he/<ihe feeU e\en more ' 
angr\' and rjejected since he she kr)ows sou 
bed to him ; 

Do not smile when \()w have b<!d aeV^ to 
carr\' ^ ^ w * ' 

Suggestions For 1 

Improving 

Communic^tioh 

1> Improve your attiiude^. 

- If \ mi-feel positive about viyiirv^'lf and 
h'iniT students, voo will be mnih more 
likelv to express \ oursell* etlet^f i\ el> and 
to listen more accu^ateU '^ihejpr. 

4t Avoid distractions. 

Of course .'\vou can't always puk the 
"perfect * time and p1a^e However, tor' 



sharing deep feelings, for prwblem- 
•>blving. and for conveyyig the idea that a 
person i^\special. it is best to fifid^a quiet 
place and a time when yob ce^n 0 
concentrate 

Katigue. hqng^r, the need to uniaate,, 
feeling cold on hot or cramped, 
anxio'usness to lea\e, outside pressures,, 
and the like can interfere greatly with the 
communication process*^ * 

'*ln fairness to the student, one-should not 
deKe into si^^nificant sharing i)t/feelings 
nr problyn-soK ihg unless one has thev 
time. ^neTg>. and ^oncentratum to tollow 
, It through ' . . 

3. Express, yoUrsdf honestly, * ^ 
directly^ and without judgmerit. 

lOr Thomas Gordon iTemher 
EiU'CtiiPn^ss TrainmH) ' offers an 
•efrective way to be honest -and direct^ 
^ without making the judgments He calls 
sguch eommuniration^an "1 Message " For 
example.* consider the difference between 
an "I" message and a "v<%u ' message 

You Message: "You're .so 

inconsideratje " 
I Message:' "When >ou come into 
Cjlass late, it interrupts 
V what j *m trAing tt> do and 
tru^^tratfs .me ** 
' . , . ft 

instead ormakmgii judgViient ^bopt the 
entire person, an "Fl*^ message focuses on 
the specific hehavnlr. m {^uestiort arni 'its 
specific efj^ct on \ou . ' 

^T'hi-re are^hrij'e' part> to ^n "I** message ' 

jvv'ithin tie 



havior; toj^ 



♦ the feeliniJ genera ^ 
teacher bwauft^ of t 

examp.le^ 
"i get vlj^r^^ Wf)fricd • < 
"\ becofne ^er> jrt3tstraU?^^x^ 



*i'm-concemed . . ^ 

• the behavior -which is causing the 
problem; this description usually 
begins with the wort! "when" and 
factually describes the problem 
behavior, for example 

^ "I get very worried u hen students-^ 
run in the Hall " ^ 
'\ become verv frustrated nhen 

' st^uderlts call out in class 

"I'm concerned w hen Jo^ and Dai id 
Mht 

\ Clingible, concrete effect that this 
behavior has on the teacher or o|hers, 
t()r exam(:ne 
"I get rer\' ^'orried when students 
run m-the hall because I a^uelLas 
i)tht'rs ma\ ^et kntnkid dutin and 
hurt " 

"I become \er\ frustrated uhen 
students call ou^ in das^ hetauH^it 
interrupts thi' lesson and makes it 
Miff.iUilt t<i mntmue sm(nfthl\ "- 
"I'm' concerned Avhen -Ian and David 
fight heiause I'rn rrsponsihir far 
sUidenty^h*-nlth and safr(\ irf m\ 

(Iqss 

"I" me^*^age^^• are extr6*mef\ important 
smce * 

• The\ hiwe a hrgh pn^ha+iriTn* of 
promoting d<'sirat)le i ha'ngc 

• rhe\ contain \er\ hi tie negative. • 
evaluation^r)t the student as a person. 

• They do not injure the relationsh^^) . 
between indent and teacher, and 

* bi>[)efulK. m the long run - will improve 
their rerationsFiip 



Improve your listening ability. 

l)^ (iordon (THTt " a4so offers some 
inif)ortant suggest um*^ about listefimg - 
He calls the best t\pe "a{ti\e listening 



"Active listeningli is a- process for •» 
decoding' the messages that A person* 
sends, Simply, wh^rl a student nla||^s a 
certain statement, the teacher ^oes 
through a decoding process as to the re'a^ 
meaning behind the statement. Thi% 
meanmg isf derived ^from what is said, the 
tone of voice, and the no;:iverbal clues pf 
the sender. For example, a student fna> 
say/ "Are we goipg to^ave a test real 
sobn*^" Then>you, as the. teacher, might 
feel that the student is worried about 
having a test, the student wants a test, or 
the student forgn't that the test is next' 
week. You express your i*m press ion back 
to the sttident^ tr>*4ng t6^renect as 
accurately as possible the message \nu 
received In this case. >ou m^t sa\. 
'*You are worried, about an exam s(K)n'^" 
fMkjng your feedback, the student 
mign^ say ^'That's right." The student 
.^ill now k^iow you heard and underst(K)d 
Him/her, and you knpw the sani^ 

Avoid communicatibn 
roadblocks. 

Dr Gordon (TET^ describes twelve 

types of mes.sages which hmder etlef ti\^ 

communication ^ 
>• % ^ • ' ' 

Ordering, Combaiiding, Directing 

— telJs students the> are » 
ummpc^rlaht, ^^Kluce^^ fear 
resentment, shows lack of tru^t 
, . • Warning, Threatening - same 
ordering, hut add.s coQsequA^e if 
person doesn't ff)l)o\\' order, alP) • 
breeds fear and resentment , 
• Moralizing, Preachivir^ Giving 
'Shc(|Jd's" and '"Ougtif»" 
lack of trust, ^ises gui 
^.authoritv 
AdvQing, OfTering Solutions or. 
ionf " conve\»^ lac k of 



confidence in problem-solving ability 
of students, can breed dependence; 
student may nqt be ready to look for 
absolution y^t. can make students 
feel even more rebellions and less 
understood 

Teaching, Lecturing, Giving 
Logical A|Kgument8 — may be 

appropriate at certain times, but not 
tl others:^can faster feelings of > 
inferiority.\c)fren evokes 
deteq^siven^s, rejection of c^ne ' * 
"lecture" can lead student to reject 
all you^ other messages * ^ 
Jttdfin^, Criticizing, Disagremng, 
r Blaming — mhkes students fetj 
stupid and inadequate mqre than 
an> other type of message; breeds 
anger: leads student to hide feelings 
or to strike out 

Praising, Agreeing, Giving 
Positive Evaluations — praise is 
'not alwBys ber>eficial; st«dent'may 
feel that v^>u aje ul^ing praise to* 
manipulate, can be seen as anot,her ^ 
iorm of judging — that if vou judge 
me gfK)d tcyday, yoivll just a^v^rasily 
judge me as bad tomorrow, can +>e 
embarrassing'in public^)rs^t expanse 
of others . » ' ' 

NamC'calling, Stereotyping 
de\ast at es^qelf concept 

Interpreting, Analysing. 
Diagnosing ~ teils 'students 4ou 
have' them "figured ontr that Vou 
think >ou.^Ve wiser than- they are, 
cantiiscoi^age s^udenta from sharmg 
.themselves * ' 
Reassuriifl^, Sympathiating^ ^ * 
Consoliilg, Sapporting - can * 
( *)nMnoe stuH'ents that vou don't * 
* un(ierstan(i. that v(hi want thenr to* 
stop feeling the way they f$*el, tan 



breed hostility 
Questioning, Probing, 
Interrogating; Cross-examining — 

can coi^vey doubt or suspicion, ''can 
be seert as your attempt to entrap, 
particularly when students do not 
understand why you are asking the 
questK)ns, can block sfudl&nts from 
talking about what the\ want to talk 
about, particularly in ^ problem- ^ 
solving situation ; ^ * 

WUhorawing, Distraoting, Being 
Sarcastic* Humoring, Diverting — 
says that you are not interested in 
skidents. don'jt respect their feelings, 
and may want to reject them 




B. Helping Students Improve Their 
ileiatioiKhips. With Each Other 

r 

It IS very jmportafit that studjpnts have cl 
h(^e^t relationships' with each other. 
• * ^ '.accVptahce is one of t^most powerful 
inflijpnces throughout^e. ^ 
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You 


You 


are 


^are 


different 


like 


from me 


me 


that\ f^ood 


(hat's ^ood 


"'u e 


ue 


hare 


can \ 


tiro u orlds 


live to^etft^ 


tff talk about ^ 
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BETPtER 
PEER , 
RELATIONS 



HIGHER 

SELF- 

ESTEEM 



FEWER 

DISCIPLINE 

PROBLEMS 



ERIC 




er|c 



What kinds of relationships exist among 
stpdents at your school? 
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Suggestions For 
Helping Students 
Develop Closer 
Relationships With 
Each Other 

I. Model the behavior you Jiraiit to 
promote. 

By developing closer reiati onah ip s with 
yoor students, you <^Bm encourage them to 
develop closer relationships witii each . 
/ other. 

T. Pftmde opportunities and 
encouragement for students to 
share their personal feelings 
and experiences; 

for example: ^ 

a. "shoi«r and tell" 
» 

b. role-playing; e.g., a (constructive 
argument vs. a de^ructive one^ family • 
decision-iliaking or confrontation; 
teacher/student situation; what you 
would do if you w^re king/queen for a 
day. 

exercises and games; e.g., write a'want- 
ad to buy a friend or sell yourself; write 
your own epitaph; draw yourself as a 
food; make a list of the things you'd 
like to learn; list three qualities you 
like in other people; list three things 
/you like about yourself, dislike. 

d. open-ended meetings. ! , 

In his book, Schoob Without 
Failure, William Glasser- offers some 
thoughts on conducting open-ended - 
meetings:'." ♦ « 



f These meetuigs* are the cornerstone 
""torelevant education. 

t The teacher should Rot be looking for 
specific answer5,^t should attempt^ 
to explore all avenues to^ particular^ 
topic. 

j-* These topics should bet]^ the type to 
require ans^rs where critical- 
thinking and relevance is the dc^red 
goal. 

• The discussion *of each topic, should 
ihaude three aq>ects (not 
necessarily in any *M^pr)- fihallengg 



^ the students to thinks define various 
aspects of the discussion (terins^ 
ideas), and pcrtsnUie t^e 
discussion for each student as much 
as possible. * 
. , • Discussions should begin by the^ 
teacher pipsenting the topic, by 
asking .a question possibly a "what 
if type. Example: What would you 
do if you had a thousand dollars?. 
This begins the discussion in which / 
all students freely participate. 

• Creative writing topics are good 
possibilities for discussion. » 

• Be Don-jiidKaiental. Don't 
moralize, threaten or say "that's 

, rifeht . . "that's wrong . . "I don't 
^ agree" etc* . . There are no >vrong 
answers at* this type of meeting. Tell 
studertts to tell you if you judge. 

• Hold the meetings with all 
^.^^articipatits, Includii^g the teacher, 

sitting in a circle. 

• Show warmth and enthusiasm. Let 
class know you're involved. < 

• In ^he first meeting, and as long as' 
"necessa^, be directive. Children 
want to mee^ with someone who 
kn^ivs what he/she doing. This 
pr^tdes security. Provide support. 



.^«id protection for the threatened 
child or group, 

• Set ground rules early and as needed 
(raise hanos, speak loud enough for 
all to hear, disagree agreeably, listed 
to others, give others a chance to 
share, and establish length of 

^ meeting [10 minutes for younger 
children, gracks K-2, up to 30 
miiiutes for olfler students, grades 3- . 
12]). 

p try thp^^^fagir Cirrlp'''^ 



The Magic Circle is a program 
designed by the Hiiman Development 

, Institut&i^ir help elementary school 
children increase their personal 

^effectiveness, self-confidence, and 
understanding of interpersonal 
reftitionships. The program is based on 
the premise that every individual has 
worth, a need for acceptance and 
affection, and the will to determine 
one's own destiny. It provides a 
systematic plan fpr acquiring skills in 
personal growth. 

In the circle sessions an 
atmosphere of acceptance, empathy, 
and understanding prevails. The 
teacher usually acts as^ group leader, 
and no more than 12 students should 
participate at a time. Everyone, 
including fhe leader, sits in a circle 
and is encouraged to share feelings and 
observe and emphathize with other 
members of the group. Sessions sht)uld 
last from 10-30 minutes, preferably 20 
minutes. Thjs sessions should be 
conducted at the same time each day, 
preferably early in the school day. No 
child should be forced tojemain in the 
- circle if he/she wishes to Iteave. 



•^limpje Topics for DisGUMion 

y "A Person Who Makes IWe Feel Good" 
"Something That Maizes Me Feel 
Bad" 

"How Do You Feel When YouVe Done 
Something to Help Someone" 
"Hpw Do You Feel When You Ve Done 
Something Bad" . 
"Something I Wish For" 

r. f , 

Circle Rules 

' Elach person ^ho wants a turn to talk 
may have one. m 
>^ Everyone who talks will be listened to 
and not interrupted. 
There will be no "put-d(l^pis," 
ridicule, or criticism of anything said. 
rEach person wiD stay in place during 
the circle. 

Each person will be encouraged fb talk 
but not forcwl if they do not wish to. 

1^ Teacher's Role in Magic Circle 

(Teachers who would like to try 
Magic Circle in their classroom should 
read thfe manual, Methods in HumanM 
Development : Theory Manual and the 
Activity Guide which corresponds to 
their grade level. Workshoj>s 
explaining the program are available 
through the Human Relations • 
Division, State Department of Public 
Instruction.) 

W^ien leacjing the g^oup describe the 
task, "I'm going to ask a question that 
\yiy you know the answer to. Everyone 
will have a chance to answer. You 
don't have to say anything if you don't 
want to." The teacher. should then ask 
who would like to go first, and, if there 
are noKolunteers, the teacher can 
react to the task first. If silence occurs. 
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wait patimtly. It takes time to 
verbalize feelings.^ 

Model acceptingf^^njudgn^ental 
behavior. Focus on feelings, and deal 
with them seriously and respectfully. 
Listen rrflectively. Ask open-ended 
questions and avoid asking "why?" 
Children seldom know how to express 
the why. Point out important 
interactions between children. 

Sufnmarize each session at its 
conclusion. Ask the children what tp^y t 

learned. v^* ' » ^ 

y *■ 

Teachers should have the^follo^mg > 
characteristics before attemptir^ this ' 
discipline alterative: / ^ ; 



1. A geauine Sensitivity to people's 
^ feehngs and a qpncerii about their 

welfare 

2. Dij^lomacy, tact, and patiei<fee 

3. A iidsira^o hel^) student achieve 
^^0^ater personal growth 

^4! Ability lo be nonjudgmental and 
a knowledge of "active listening" 
skills 

CAUTION: T|e Magic Circle is not 
therapy, and the leader should not try 
to be a therapist. Use vour c o mm on 
sense and personal judnAit about 
things that should not b^hscussed 'in 
a classroom^ If you sense that a child is 
having serious personal problem^, help 
him/her get professional help. 



3. Seek to eliminate prejudices and 
ste|*eotypes , , ^ ^ 

. (sexual, racial, religious, cultu- 
ral): . 

a. eliminate biases in athletics, 

counseling, instructional materials, 
• language, huAor, and classrodm 
tr^tjnent. Provide equal opportunity 
and encourage students to take 
' advantage of these opportvmities, 
, particu larly those whojiaye been 



discrimh^ated against in the past. 

b. t^ the **Green Citcle" program:* 

i]!reen Circle is ai) educational 
program that helps*elementary school 
children to develop self-respect and a 
better understanding of differences 
and similarities aihong people. 

The circle starts with the individual 
and grftw to include faniily, friends, 
citizens in the community, the nation, 
aifd the world. 

% 

This is how the program works: 
1st Week — Flannel Board 
presentation 
* explaining green Circle 
2nd Week — "World-sized" circl>j; 
discussion abqut 
^ Sweden *and the 
^^^^ Swahili language 
3rd Week — "World-sized and . 

U.i-sized" circles; 
discussjon of racial 
prejudices; 
presentation of Why 
People Are DifTerent 
by Julian May; look at 
ejhno-linguistic map 
* of Chma; introduction 
of scrapbook project. 



• ^th Week — Beginning of 

movement fromjar^ 
mrcle to ^me" circle; 
presentation of The 
Speeches and Other 
Stories by Dr. Seuss; 
class definition of- 
prejudice and , 
discussion of how it 
continues; disgussion 
of Th^ Blue SWd, ^y 

' flieko Nakagawa. 

' Have each child' write 
' on a Riece of paper^he 
name of the person 
^ ' he/she most dislikes; 
' then have each student 

list five nice things 
about that person; and 
then destroy the paper. 
.5th Week — Singing of a song 

written jointly^ by the 
children; discussiop of 
* prejudice and hostility 
^ at their school; 
\ , \ working on a project, 
such as a scrapbook on 
different typeS of * 
people. ' > 

6th Week — Assemblies of the 
"Peopl^e Garden"; 
discussion of children's 
families, dreams, and 

4 aspirations; and who 
they most admire. 

Eliminate hifk*inful and 
unnecessary competition. 

a Athletics 

' Athletic . competition can be fun and 
exciting. It can build self-confidfence 
and person'al relationships. 
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But when there is too much emphasis 
* on winning and high ability, athletic 
competition can be a frightening 
experience that destroys confidence 
and peer relationships. Severe 
problems tan arise when the **gQQd" 
players, are dramatically rewarded, 
while the "not-so-good" players are 
overlooked or ridicdled. ^ 

The weak and uncoordinated often 
feel inferior and resentful toward the 

■ b e tt e r Jithl e t e s, whil e th e str onger,-* 

more coordinated students often feel 
superior and resentful toward those of 
less ability w^^en they hinder the 
winning effort. 

b. Clubs ' • 

School clubs ca^be harmful when 
they reinforce social classes or 
^ separate students along racitil or 
sexual lines. Extra-curricular, 
activities of this sort^hould bring 
different types of students together, 
not help keep them apart. • 

c. Classroom 

Classroom competition can motivate 
sty^dents to cooperate and achieve; or 
it can drive students farther apart and 
destroy their self-esteem. Spelling 
bees, public grading, and the like, can 
hurt more thlan they help. Much 
research and experience show that the 
most beneficial type of competition is 
competition against oneself, such as in 
the case of individualized instruction, 

5. Encourage students to help each 
other. 

a. Same-age or cross-age tutoring 

b. Group problem-solving when someone 
needs help ' 
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c* Takiiig work assignments to absent 
sli^d^nts 

d. Peer counseling 

e. Big-brother/big-sister 
activities/programs 

f. Provision for physical protection whei/ 
safety is in question; traveling in pajfs 

' ' when going into a, potentially 
dangerous or threatening situation 

g. Showing kindness and consideration 
whenever the opportunity presents 

• itself 



\' 

.Discufsion should take place in 
circla * '_/ * 

Efficipline problrais cannot jilways 
be solved Ky the group. If the 
prgblem \% drawn but over several 
meetings, it will cause the students • 
to become discouraged and 
disinterested. 



I. Help students to resolve « 
conflicts amon^ themselves. 

^ An excellent tnethod for doing this is the 

**Social Problem-Solving Meeting" as 
^explained by William Glasser:^* 

• All problems relativ^o the class as a 
grouj^or to any individual in the 
class are eligible for discussion. j 

• The discussion itself should always 
^e directed toward solvihg the 

• Aproblems; the solution should 
^ ' NEVER include punishment »fault 
finding. The object is not to find who** 
is at fault, but to help those who 
have proolems fuid a better^way of 
solving them. 

• /• UnderstcRiding of rulea^and 
regulations and those that are 
established by the class or others 
(school, school board, etc.) is 
necessary before alternative 
solutions can be determined. Rules 
establishfeid by othets need 
understanding of proper channels for 
change; but those established by the 
class may be changed as a 
possibility. ' ' 
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C- Helping Students 
Improve TEeir 
Relationships Wi^^ ' . 
Theii^Fanulies 

( Th^ ralatiaiisliip between a pentm 
mad hWher fiunSy is probaUy the 

' irfn^e^moet-powerftil fiietcnr 
iaflneiicinK a peiWi^'a tdf-eateeiii. 
ddidrtn.iieed doeet loving 
reiatumahipe with thrir fiamiliM if 
they are to grow both inteUectually 
al^ eiiMtumaltyr 



I would Uke to know who {^o4 is. To see if he 
really ia alipe^and if he knows my nqme and 
why I cry alot. And why my I)addy Uft Mom 
and us and if'6od blames Daddy, I woald 
like to sit tiown beside him andbe close 
friends. I would probably cry. I know I would. 
Maybe He wouhfn 't mired Aaugh. ProJ>ably 
not. 

^ • Marsha" 
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RELATIONSHIPS 

wrrri* 

FAMILY 



SELF- \ 
ES;rEEM 



FEWER • 
DISCIPLINE 
PROBLEMS 
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Suggestiong For >i 
Teachers in Helping 
Studtats Improyie 
Their Family Relations 



1. the normal course* the y6ar, learn as 
much as you can about each child's home, 
situation/ . 

Z Make allgwances for the pfirticular home 
8ituati6D;(rf c^ch child; e.g., do not ^ a 
student to di»cusB his/her father if there is 
^pohe; or px& Lavish praisi^ tjf childmp^^ 



^ whose parents atten^ded PTA toeetin;^' 
*^when some students don'4 have parents. 

3. Provide materials ^ahd guide disciissicms 
Jgr ccHisidering all types of family 

arrangements in a fiivorable figl^t; i.e., 
sin^e parents, step paroits, divorced 
' parents, foster paren^, ^ * * ' 

4. Discuss each'child'js progress and ' ^ 
, problems with bis/ho^ p»ents or 

guanUan, and the relationship of this 
behavior io^he student's home sitqati/ni. 

• Share the* positive ^pects about the, 
child; help parent/guardiai^ to see 
these. . . , 

• Make a plan with naren't/guardian in 
orA^Jp improvje cooperatiop betWeen 
horiie and schotj^l and iA order tc^ meet 
the needs of the child; implement the 
plan; evaluate progr^; make changes 
as necessary. 

5. ^ Refer faanilies to other sources of help in- 
the community. ' ' ' * 

6. .Report all suspected cases of child abuse 
^ to the local I>epartm^nt 6f Social 

Services. 
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Teach children more effective ways of 
commUnicatinjg with ihtfr families, such 
as active listening, 'T' messages, 
awareness of , non-verbal messages. 




What Do You Care? 



/ 



if 

ir 

to' school 
after 

my old: man ^ 
just 

popped Trie 
the' 



mouth 

breaking 
his 

bottle, 

what 

do 

you 

care?- 



. ^^^^^ 



c 
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D. Stu^(^nt Involvement 



' Student involvement yields a number of ' 
important benefits: 

• higher self-esteem for ^udents, by 
teaching them to solve problems and 
allowing th^ to exercise their need for 
independence 

• improvement in the quality of the school 
program 

• fewer discipline problems 

• increased motivation and learning by 
students 



it's 
easier 
to follow 
\ something 

i \ 

helped 
to decide 

» 

than 

* some thing 
you 

decided 
alone. 



I 

can 

tell 

you 

what 

Vll do 

if 

you 

do^_ 

that 



or don Y 

do U, 



can 
tell 
you 
don 't 
know 



how it feets, 
what I want 



even 
have 
some 

good ideas 

sometimes . 

*'surpr^, » " 
surprise. " ^ 
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STUDENT ^ 
INVOLVEMENT * 



j 



HIGHER 
SELF- 
ESTEEM ' 



FEWER 

DISCIPLINE 

PROBLEMS 
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Many pwt>llibeUeve, however, thatst 
involvemMt «n only produoeJ^K^ebeneflts 
if the imrolvementji-^^ Critics 
even eiii^sei'dfiC^studeni councils" as an 
example of involvement appear to be much 
<*taiore important than they really are. Though 
this may be an accurate evaluation of many 
student councils, it should be remembered 
that many such organizations are dealing 
with aigniHcant masters. 

Critics argue that '"lignifrcant" student 
involvement means t^at: 

• students are involved in making - 
important decis|otk; e.g., those 
concerning curriculum, rules and 
regulations, and teacher p^ormance 

• students are allowed to vote as well as to 



• the proportion of students iq decision- 
making groups is large enough to affect 
the outcome of the decision^ 

• student decisions are not always subject 
to '^eto by teachers or administrators. 

Theraare a number of barriers to significant 
student involvement: 

1. Objections of teachers, administ^tors, 
and other adult decision-ma^efs 

. Objections generally givpn^are: 
students don't kno^jwKat's best for them, 
not mature or e;tperienced enough , . . like 
"tunling the^^sylum over to the inmates.." 

Other i»ea8on8* — felt but not said — 
mi^t be; 

• fear and resentment over sharing power 

• fear tha^ the school program will break 
down 

• indignation that students would be 
allowed an important voice without 
having the same hard-earned training 
and experience 
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Limitations of students 

• general lack of ^training in both subject 
aVeas and interpersonal skills (such as 
rfow to solve problems, and present 
ideas) 

• apathy (although directly relatecl to 
fbpic in question and degree of 

-'r$s^nsibility) 

practical matters (such as missing dass 
or 'night meetings) 



school, with each section Avorking on fts 
own discipline problems; T 

• in one instance, when students 
misbehaved in the cafeteria, two^ 
student representatives worked with 
twe teachers to handle the situation 

3, A student ombudsperson * 
listens to student complaints ' 

• represents complaints to 
administration and ^eks solutions 



These barriers can be decreased by: 

• Providing leadership training for 
students in such areas as creative 
problem-solving aild public speaking 

• Providing training fdr faculty members 
, in the most effective way to involve 

students 

• Sponsoring op^n, honest encounter 

, meetings at ^hich students and faculty 
^ discuss their feelings about student 
involvement 

• Scheduling meetings at times and- 
places where students can easily attend 

Informing policy-makers and law- 
makers about any changefe needed in 
order to involve students more ftUly 

Listed Below Are Several Examples For 
Significant Student Involvement:'^^ 

1. A student discipline conjmittee within a 
class — divided into sub-committees: 

• one to study legal ramifications of 
major discipline problems 

• one to hdjD teacher physically remove 
trouble-makers from the ''class 

• one to conduct class lessons if the 
'T teacher has to leave the room on 

I discipline matters . ^ . 

2. "Little Schools wi^in, an elementary \ 



4. An information and referf^l service 
operated by students for 'students 

' #5. Student representation on system-wjd^ 
curriculum"^ study committee, budget 
committees, and the like ^ 

6, Student evaluation of faculty and courses 

. 7. A policy providing that a new course wilJL 
be offered if: 

• twenty parents petition for^^it; and 

• twenty students enroll in it; and ' 

* • appropriate funds can be found; *and 

• a teacher can be found 

8, Student representation^on the Board of 
Education (non voting where requirfed by ^ 
law) , * 

• two high school pupils as ex-offlcio 
'members'; rotated among schopls in 

/ ' ^ ' system 

• method of selectibn determined by 
student councils / ^ 

9. ' A st^e student aiivisory council: 

- • cpmppsed of 'representatives fronj. ' 
schools throughout, stat^' ^ 

• president serves o;<^e State *Board of 

• Education 

• ^ 

• proposes l^ws.and programs. beneficial' 
to students ' . 

• conclucts resea/ch and distributed 
inlCmation 



E.* Helpini^ Students 
Meet Tlieir Physical 
Needs 



Like everyone else; students have physical 
n^eds which affect tt^eir self-esteem and' 
their ability to perform. ' ^ , 

Hunger, hormobe imb^lance^v'^r hcai^ng ^ 
orVyesigfat, impairefl musc^le.coordination, 
mtatal disorders, ^and othi^' physical ^ " 
disabilities ' can prevent studentS'^from" , 
learning an& ca^ frustrate' them to the point 
of becoming severe ^dBcipline pn^^lems. • 

parents and school staff often fail^ to ^ 
recognize these "physical disabilities and, - 
Instead) , label the .problem student as laz^^r 

Jpuise, mady such stiid^ra^ do have • 
' /eipt>tional problems ais^ell because' ttiey^^^ 

eanb't jA^derstand their failure apti dan't |>ear. 
y.t^e punfii) burdcj^'tif a ja^aiiv^ Ubel and 

the re^jectipn of tHeir peers, in addilkni to the 

*physicflI'burdto«of thei^:^ idisiability.' ^ 



■i 



if i can-t 

see you or /i^ar you 
i get confused.^ 

if my stomach is 
empty, 

i feel4pigr^^ . ^ 

r I'' ''^'^ ' 
' if my hack is killing me 

^nd my ^a^ strcuned, 

I won't hear a. thing 

you say. * 



if My brain 

is raci/^ ti ^ 

millon Miles a secqru/l 

or cfjmling • 

like agnail,' 

i won't stay 

in your world 

very long. 
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Like the rest of us, students also need to ^eel * 
physically attractive. J" 

Many students feel uglv and inferior because 
they have ragged, ill-ntting clothes; rrossed 
eyes; decayed teeth; a bumpy pose; large 
ears; acne; deformed extremities; bodies thilt 
«re too big, too small, too short, too tall, too 
fat, too thin. ^ 



/ 




What I Want Most of all is a Knew pair of 
gym s^rts^ My old ones flaue a ript place in 
a very obuius extremity. Ever one makes fun 
of me in gym class caus^ of t/>at. 

Sissy*^ 



A student must satisfy Qh>tsical need^ before 
he/she can attempt to meet other, more 
sophisticated needs, such as the need for 
acbie<^ement or the need for self- 
actualization. Until the individual's needs 
are met on the "lower" levels, progress 
cannot be made toward meeting needs on 
any "higher" level. Abraham Maslow uses li 
triangle to illustrate this needs hierarchy.^ 




. 



A. Bodily Needs 

Bodily ne^ds such as food, water, sleep, 
.warmth, and waste remeval must be 
taken care of before any other needs are 
met. These are the most basic needs. 
Parents should be sure that their children 
have: ^ 

• good physical health, with regular 
basic checkups 

• ^ood food, including appropriate 
vitamins 

•* rest 

B. Safety and Security Need 

This second stage of heeds requires that a ^ 
person feels safety and security in his/her * - 
surrounding^. A pefson cannot reach a 
"higher" level of needs until this level is 
satisfied. Parents can assist their 
children at this stage by providingrihe ♦ 
reeling Of safety ana secynty wilniff tne 
home through appropriate surroundings 
and by emphasizing positive 
relationships between parents and 
children. Parents need to be fair, 
consistent, and predictable, even if not 
always perfect. . 

C. Love, Affection,^ and Belongingness Need 

Once a person has attained bodily needs 
and safety and security needs, this person 
will then have a need for I6ve, affection, 
and belongingness. This set of needs is 
usually fulfilled within the family for a 
young child. For an older child, it may b^ 
fulfilled within a peer group. Children 
need a family feeling of a unit in 
operation, as Hbing part of the group. 
This develops tne belongingness idea by 
sharing ^f power and responsibility in the 
. family. Sharing in group decisions and 
jhaving a mutual openness in a family is, 
important. 



D. Self-Esteera and Esteem of Others Need 

This need, as the others, can only be 
recognized when the needs below it are 
satisfied. Esteem needs are related to 
feelings about oneself and perceptions of 

- how others feel about you. This need is 
also related to feeling confident and 
capable because of being able to do 
things. Children, therefore, need to be 
given tasks .they catfjaccoiriplish and 
thei^by huiid their cgnfideMe and self- . 

^ esteem. Children alsolieed-io be 
encouraged to^^ucceed and when they do 
succeed they need to be recognized for it. 
Unese feelings of confidence and high 
self-esteem are easier to attain with a ^ 
. warm, ongoing, predictable relationship 
with, another person, such as a parent. 

E. Self 'Actualization Need 

more of what one is, to become everything 
that one is capable of becoming.^It is the 
attainment of satisfjaction with oneself 
and the feeling that you are the best that 
you can be. The esteem needs on the 
^pHvious 3tage are the basis for self- 
actualization. People are always in the 
process of self-actualization. 



The needs /or safety^ belongingness ^ love 
relations and for respect can be satisfied only 
by other people, i.e., only from^ outside the 
person. This rneans considerable deper^dence 
oh the environinent. 

Abraham H. Maslow, 
Toward a Psychology of Being 
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Suggestions for helping 
studehts m^et their 
physical nefeds: , 

• L Testing and examination to identify 
problems both physically and 
psychologically. 

2. Cooperiition with parents to see that * 
students get adequate health care; consult 
local agencies Tor needed funds. 

3. School breakfast and lunch programs. 

4. Nutrition training for parents and 
students. 

5. Changes in seating and lighting as needed. 

6*. Availability of shoes and clothing for 
students ^vho need them. 

appearance 

• point up value of the total person 

• emphasize that beauty of spirit i^ more 
^ important than a beautiful body 

• hfip students to recogpize their physical 
assets 

• work with friends And family to support 
student ^ - . 



We need . . 
' enough food, 
^resh water, 

fresh air, 

medical care, 

decent housing, 

good jobs, 

justice. 



freedom, 
love, 

something to live for, 

and all those 
other good things 
We need them all 
and then some 
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F. Helping Students ^ 
Succeed Ii^ School 

Many agree lhat unless provide schoolsin 
which students, through a reasonable use of 
their capacities, are ^ble to succeed, *ve will 
do little to solve the tnajor'probl^ms of our 
country. W» will have more social 
disturbances, more people who need to be 
kept in jails, prisons^ and mental hospitals, r 
more people who need social workers to take 
care of their lives because they feel they 
cannot succeed in this society and are no 
longer willin^to try. ' ^ 

A good word "for folks who Make 
Bad Grades 

/ wojuld like to say a good word for folks who 
dorit make go^d grades. 

And since yqu a'sked^ what I dontdi^e about 
school is- the way teachers treat youHike your 
dumb or crazy A lot of great people was tho't 
to be dumb or crazy. In facbyou almost have 
to be crazy to ever do something great. 

I would rather be great than make a tot of 
good grades. 

P. S. Thank you for letting me say a, good 
word for folks like me who are really 'ok. 

p Q 26 



What I T)on't Like About School 

IFi thank about it I get all upset SO I beHer 
pass on this one today^ 

^hanks. Nojiard feelens. 

what i donlike school — NO A 
what i dont Ijke school is that i come evey day 
thanking i will get a A. But I never get a A 
Just wgnst I want to get a A. Ever sins I ' 
remember I go to school a thousand day a 
-year or more I get no A. No A 

/ JUST WONST I WANT AN A 

ONE BIG I: AT A ^ 

All I git is a\gib funch of-F 
A hundred F. A thowsand F 
A lowsy bunch of F 



Aijthor unknown 

From: A Resource Manual For 
Reducing Conflict and Violence in 
California Schools* 
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Success in School 



Higher 
ISelf-Esteem 



_ J 

Fewer 
Discipline -Problems 



Whi^t is Successt^^ 

JSome people believe that success means 
defeatiixg othm or achievi^^^'^^ '<^fty . 
. goal. - 

But if you apply these standards 1% 
students who have failed again and again, 
you'll only frtistrate them even more and 
- guarantee their continued failure. 

Such students need to realize that any 
progress is success — that success is not 
necessarily defeating others, but defeating 
the fear and doubts within themselves. 

Such students need to discover that 
success is not something way out there to 
be toucheci' only in exalted moments of 
glory, but^mething^that is real^d close 
at hand — som.ething^ that' is^ possible. 
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I DON'T NEED THAT, MAN! 



come 
in. here 
.ev/ery day 
and 

' wham! 

i, 

get 

kicked 

iri the face . . 
wham! 
wham! ^ 
■'^ again and again! 

i \ 

dpn*t , 

need 

that 

man! 

they, 

cap 

tak^ 

that stuff 
and 

shove it! 



A hetter firom Jason ^ 

Teachers atl pick on me. ALL the time. , 
0^ of them atmays catlecl' me fbmkie 
cause I got so many F s. One day J got so 
mad when I got F on this tests that I , 
worked hard on that me and some other 
guy^went into the mens toilits. 
And thru a lited cherry bomb down into a 
commode and flushed it, Ity^aly view 
hard! It realy did! I got kicked out 3 days 
for that Its no use. Also that commode still 
dont work ok. It runs all the time, 
me the flunkie 

Jason ^ 

P.S. Its just no use'' 

Jason 
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Saturdi^ Evening Post 
Febmaiy 8, 1969 
"SpealdiiK Out" 



SCHOOL IS BAD FOR 
CHILDREN^ 

. by. 
John Holt 




Almost every child, on the fwaf day he 
sets foot in a school building, © smarter, 
more curious, less afraid of what he doesn't 
know, better at finding and figuring things 
out, more confident, resourceful, persistent 
and independent than he will ever be again 
in his schooling — * or, unless He is very 
unusual and very lucky, for the rest of* his 
life. Already, by paying close attention to ^ 
and interacting with the world and people 
around him, and without a^ school-t>^ 
formal instruction, he has done a task far 
more difficult, complicated and* abstract 
than anything he will be asked to ido in 
s<?hool, or than aoy of his teachers has done 
for years. He has solved the mystery of 
language. He, has discovered it — babies 
don't even know that language exists — and 
he has found out how it works and learned to 
use it. He has done it by eaiploring, by 
experimenting, by developing his own model 
of tn?'grammar of lailfeuage, by tryieg it out 
and seeing whether it works, by gradually 
^ changing it and refining it until it does work. 
And while he has been doing this, he has r 
been learning other things as well, including 
many of the "concepts" that the schools 
<think only they can teach him, and many 
that are more complicated than the ones 
they do try to teach him. 

In he comes,, this curious, patient, 
determined, energetic, skillful learner. We 
sit him down at a desk, and what do we teach 
him? Ntkny things. First, that leammg is 



separate from living. "You come to school to 
learn," we tell him, as if the child hadn't 
been learning before, as if living were out 
there and learning were in here, and there 
were no connection between the two. 
Secondly, that he cannot be trusted to learn 
and is no good at it. Everything we teach 
about reading, a task far simpler than many 
that the child has already mastered, says to 
him, "If we don't make you read, you won't, 
and if you don't do it exactly the way we tell 
you, you^ can*t." In short, he comes to feel 
that learning i^ a passive process, something 
that someone else does to yoi^nstead of 
something you do for yourself. 

In a great many other ways he learns 
that he is worthless, untrustworthy, fit only 
M .take Qtber. peopl^:^ crdere^ a blftwk .sh^t 
for other people to write on. Oh, we make a 
lot of nice noises in school about respect for 
the child and individual differences, and the 
like. But our acts, as opposed to our talk, say 
to the child, "Your experience, your 
conceniB, your Curiosities, your needi, what 
you know, what you want, what you wonder 
about, what you hope*for, what you fear, 
what you like and dislike, what you are good, 
at or not so go«)d at — all this is of not the 
slightest importance, it counts fy nothing. 
What counts fyefe, and the only%iing that 
counts, is what we know, what we think is 
important, what we want you to do, think 
and be." The child, soon learns not to ask 
questions — ^elekcher isn't there to satisfy 
his curio^itJrT Having learned to hide his 
curiosity^he later learns to be ashamed of it. 
Given no chance to find out who he is — and 
to develop that person, ^vhoever it is — he 
soon comes to accept the adult's evaluation 
of him. ^ 

He l^ms many other thifigs. H^eams 
that to be wrong, uncertain, confiused, is a 
crinie. Right answers are what the school 



wants, and he learns countless strategies for 
prying these answers out of the teach^, for 
conning her into thinking he knows what he 
doe^'t know. He learns to dodge, bluff,«fake, 
cheat He learns to be laz^. Before he came ^ 
to school, he would work for hours on end, or^J 
his own, with no thought of reward, at the 
business of making sense of the world and ' 
gaining competence i0t. In^school he learns, 
like every buck private, bow to goldbrick, 
how not to work when the sergeant isn't 
looking, how to know when he is looking, how 
to make him think you are working even 
when he is looking. He learns that in real life 
you don't do anything unless you are bribed, 
bullied or conned into doing it, that nothing 
' is worth doing for its owr^lce, or that if itis, 
you can't do it iii school. He learns to be 
bored, to work with a small part of his mind, 
to escape from the reality aroilnd him into 
day-dreams and fantasies — but not like the 
fantasies' of his preschool years, in which he 
played a very active part. ^ 

The child comes to school curious about 
other people, particularly other children, and 
the school teaches him to be indifferent. The 
motft interesting thing in the classroom — 
often the only interesting thing in it — is the • 
other children, but he has to act is if these 
other children, all about him, only a few feet 
away, are not really there. He cannot 
interact with them, talk with them, smile at 
them. In many schools he can't talk to other 
children in thelWiUs between classefi; in more 
than a few, and some of these inT stylish 
suburbs, he can't even talk to th^ al^lunch. 
Splendid training for a world in which, when 
you're not studying the otherperson to figure 
out how to do him in, you pay no attention to 
him. y 

In fact, he learns how to live without 
paying attention to anything going on 
around him. You might say that school is a 
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long lesson in how to turn yourself off, whi<?h 
may be one reason why so many young 
people, seeking the awareness of the world 
responsiveness to it they had when they 
were little, think they can only find it in 
drugs. Aside from being boring, the school is 
almost always ugly, cold, inhuman — even 
the most styHsh, glass-windowed, $20-a- 
, square-foot schools. 

And so, in this dull and ugly place, 
where nobody ever says anything very 
truthful, where everybody- is playing a kind 
oftote, as in charade, where the teachers are 
no more free to respond hohestly to the 
students than' the students are free to 
respond to the teachers or each Dther, where 
the air practically vibrates with suspicion 
and anxiety, ttie child leams^to live in a daze, 
having, his energies Jo£ those small parts of 
his life that are too trivial for the adults 'to 
bother with, atid thus remain his. It is a rare 
child who cap come through his schooling 
with much left olf his curiosity, his 
independence of his sense of his own dignity^ _ 
competence and worth. 

So much for criticism. What do we need 
to do? Many thing*. Some are eas/— we can 
do them right away. Some are hard, and may 
take some time. Take a hard one first. We 
should abolish compulsory school 
attendance. At theyvery least we should 
modify it, perhy>s by giving children every 
year a large number of authorized absences, f' 
Our compulsory school-attendance la^s once 
served a humane ^nd useful, purpose. They 
protected children's right to some schooling, 
a^inst those adults who would otherwise - 
have denied it to them, in order to exploit 
their labor, in farm, store, mine or factory. 
Today the laws help nobody, not the schools, 
not the children. To keep kids in school who 
would rather not be ^here costs the schools an 
enormous-amount of time and trouble — to , 



say nothing of what it costs tb repair the 
damage that these angry and resentful * 
prisoners do ^ery time they get a chance. 
Every teacher knows that any kid in clas^ 
who, for whatever reason, would^ther liot 
be there not only doesn't learn anything 
himself but makes it a great deal tougher for 
anyone else. As for protecting the children 
from exploitation, the chief and indeed only 
exploiters of children these days are the 
schools. Kids caughtj^the college rush more 
often t^an not work TKiours or more a we^, 
most of it on paper busywork. For kids whp 
aren't going to college, school is just a useless 
'time waster, preventing them from earning 
some money qr doing same useful work, or 
even doing some true learning. 

Objections, "If kids didn't have to go'to, 
school, they'd all be out in the streets." No, 
they wouldn't. In the first place, even if • 
schools stayed just the wa>f they are, children, 
would spend at least some time there 
because that's where they'd be likely (o find 
friends; it's a natural meeting 'place for 
children. In the second place, schools 
wouldn't stay the way they are, they'd get ^ 
better, because we would have to start 
making them what theS^^Ought to be right 
now — places where children wQuld want tb 
be. In the third place, those children who did 
not want to go to school, could find, 
particularly if we stirred Op our brains and 
gave therm ajittle help,*other thAp to do — 
the tilings many children now dcSKriftg their 
summers ffnd^holidays. ' " . 

There's something easier we coiflcl do. 
We need to get kids out of the school ,y 
buildings, give them 9 ch'ano^.to learn about 
the world at first hand. It is a veryi:eceht 
idea, and a crazy one, that thp way to teach 
our young people about the world they live in 
is to take them out of it^and shut them up in 
brick boxes. Portunately,*edqcators are 
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beginrtirif to realize this. IirBhiladelphia and 
Portland, Oregon, to pick, only two places I 
happen tp halve irear* about, plans are being 
drawn Up for public schools that wonl hwe 
any school buildings at all, that will take the 
stadents put into the city alTd help them lo 
use itand its people as a learning resource, fn^ 
other words, 'student*, -perhaps in groups,' 
perhaps inclependenily, will go to librfiries, 
museums, exhibits, courtrooms, legislatures, 
radio and TV stations, meetings, businesse.s 
and laboratories to learn about their world ' 
and society at first hhnd. A small private 
school in Washington is already doing this. IfT 
makes sense. We need^more of it. 

As,we help children get out into the 
world, to do their learning there, we can get * 
more of thef world into the schools. Aside, 
from their parents, most children never have 
any'^cTose conta'ct with any a^iuVs except I 
people whose sole business is children. No 
wonder the>Lhave no idea what adult life dr 
work is like. We need to bring a lot more 
people who are not full-thne teachers into 
the schools, and ivfto contact with the 
children. In New YorktCity,* binder the 
Teachers and Writers Cqllaborative, real * 
writers, worthing writers novelists, poets, . 
playwrights — come into the schools, read 
their work, and talk to the children about the 
problems of thaK* craft. The children eat it 
up.* jn another sihool I know of, a practiging 
.attorney from a n.earby city comes in every 
njonth or so and.talks^o several classes ^ 
about .the law. Not the law as it is 113 books 
but as he sees if and encogntera. it in his 
c3ses, his problems, h;s work And the * 9 
chHcU-en love it. It is real, grown-up, true, n^t 
My W^)ekly peaden. tiot "social studies, '^' nbt 
lies and baloney. 

Something easier yet Let children work 
together, help each other, leary froVn each 
'other and feach other's mistakes We rlow 
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know, from the experience of many schools/ 
both rich^suburban anci poor city, that 
children are often the best teachers of other * 
children. What is more.important, we know 
that when a fifth- or' sixth-grader who has 
•been having trouble with reading starts 
helping a first-grader, his own reading 
sharply improves. A number of scJfools are 
beginning' to u^ what some call Paired * 
Learning. This fflfcans that you let children 
form partnerships with other children, do 
their work, even including their tests, 
together, and share whatever marks or 
results this work gets — just like grown-ups , 
in the real world. It seems to work. 

Let the children learn to-judge their own 
work, A child learning to talk does not learn 
by being corrected all the time — if corrected ' 
too much, he will stop talking. He compares, 
a thousand times a day, the difference 
between language as he uses it and as those 
around him use it Bit by bit, he makes the 
necessary changes to make his language like 
other people's. In the s^me way, kids 
learning to do all the other thni^ they learn 
without adult teachers, — to wJlk, run, 
climb, whistle, ride a bike, skate, play 
games, jump rope — compare their own 
performance with what, more skilled people 
do, and slowly make the needed changes. 
But in school we a^ver give a child a chance 
to detect his mistakes, let alone correct 
them We^do it all for him We act as if >ve '~ 
thought he would ^ever notice a mistake 
Unless it w^s pointed out to him, or correct it 
unless he was macie to. Soon he becomes 
dependent on the expert We should le} him 
do it himself Let him figure out, with the 
help of other children if he wants it, wh^t 
this word says, what is the answer to that 
problem, whether this is a good way of saying 
or doing this or that. If right ahswers are 
involved, as in some math or science, give 



him the answer book, le!,him correct his own 
papers Why should we tochers v^aste time 
on such donkey work? Our job should be to 
help the kid when he tells us that he can*t 
find a way tp get the right answer. Let's get 
rid of all this nonsense of grades, exams, 
marks. We don't know now, and we never* 
will know, how to measure what artother 
person knows or understands. We* certainly 
can't find out by asking him questions. All 
wfe find out is wharfhe doesn't know — which 
is what most tests are for, anyway. Throw it 
,all out, and let the child learn what every 
educat«jr{!)Terson must someday learri, how to 
measure his own understanding, ho,w to 
know what he knows does not know. 

Wfe could also abo3ish«the*fixed, required' 
currkulum^ People remember only what is 
interestiflg, and useful to them, what helps 
them make'sense of t*ie world, or helps them 
get along in it. All else they quickly forget, if 
they ever lea^D it at all. The idea of a **body 
.otknowledge," to be picked up jn school and 
used for the rest of one's life, is rionsense in a 
world as complicated and>apidly changing 
as ours Anyway, the most important 
questions and problems of oUr time,are not irr 
the curriculum, not even in the hotshot 
•universities, let alone the schools. 

Children want, more than they want 
anything else, and ^ven after years of 
miseducation, to make sense of the world, 
themselves: other human beings. Let them 
get at this job, with our help if they ask for it. 
in the way that makes most sense to them' 

NOTE: The opinions expresse"d by Holt ace 
not the opinioa3 of all educators, nor is it 
necessarily the opinion of the North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction 
However,* he does express the views of many 
people in and out of education today. 



Suggestions For 
Helping Studenta 
Succeejd In Sclioo)t , 

1. pKMi^de a renl t^ot artificial or 
contrived) opportunity in which^the 
student has a higb probability of 

* succeeding. 

2. Generously praise and encourage ^ 

^ students for pr&gress. There are many 
^ ways to do this including verbal praise, 

^Id stars, special privileges, touching. 

False prfiise will do mofe harm than 

good. . / 

3. Provide a method by which each student 
can see his/her progress over a period of 
time^ even^ when the progresa is small. 
Individualized instruction programs can 
provide «uch feedback. Charts and point 
systems may be useful. Any grading • 
system should emphasize progress rilther 
dian failure. 

4: Deal with the present. Do not remind the ^ 
student of past failures. 

5. Expect success from your students, and 
they are much more likely to succeed. 

6. Seek to r^uce any physical problems 
which may hinder student progress, such 
as hunger, hearing or sight problem^, 

V learning disabilities, and the like. 

7. Provide individualized instruction as 
much BB possible; this will allow • 
students to learn at their own pac^, see 
their progress, and attend classes with 
childim of greater or less ability, rather 
than separating all stud^ts by ability 
and feinforcing failure lahels. * 

8. Involve students in determining course • 
content and in teac^ng the material. 
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10. 

« 

11. 
r 

12. 
13.. 
14. 



17. 

18. 
19. 



Use varied teaching techniques and 
materials; develop materials with 
students. 

Provide special opportumlies for 
children with exceptional' need^ 

Plan with parents for' coordinating home 
and schooFand for helping the student to 
succeed. 

Use parents or community volunteers In 
the classrooms; use paid para- 
professionals if available. 

iProvide a colorful, interesting, and 
comforti^lJle environment in which to 
learn. 

Offer a flexible program in terms of time 
(day and night courses) and place (work 
study). , ' 

Provide alternative paths to high school 
ccHBpletion. 

Bring more laughter and happiness^into 
the classroom. 

Offer sensitive, effective counseling in 
clo^e cooperation with teachers. 

Provide a job placement servicse. 

Provide « humanistic staflf: 
administrators, principals, assistant 
principals^, teachers, coaches, et al. 



/ , . We have' learned that most of these 
pr6fessional people are re markedly simi^ to 
parents in their attitudes toward kids and in 
their methods pf dealing with them. .They, 

. . too, usually fail to listen to children; they, 
too; talk to children in ways that put them 
down and damage *their self-esteem; they, 
too, rely heavily on' authority and power to 
manipulate and control children's behavior; 
«... they* too, hassle ^d. harangue and 
preach and 9hame children in attempts to 
shape their values and beliefs and mold them 
into their own image." 

From P.E.T., by Dr. Thomas Gordon 



SUGGESTION 2: 

MAKE THE SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE MORE 
INTERESTING, 
CHALLENGING, 
AND USEFUL. 



THE CHALLENGE 



if 

schools were 

exciting, 

challenging, 

rewarding 

places, 



kids 

wouldn't try 
so hard 
td" be 
absent, 
or be dumb 
or be tough. 



something says 
they would 
work harder, 
act nicer, 
and ' 
learn more 
if 

schools were 
meeting their needs, 
awakening their minds, 
and touching their 
hearts 
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INTERESTING, CHALL^GING SCH0OL EXPERIENCE 



FEWER 

DISCIPLINE 

PROBLEMS 
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am 

buried 
in 

boredom 
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TURN ME ON! 



J 



7 



Classroom corners — stale and pale! 
Classroom corners — cobwebs covered^ 
Classroom corners — spooky c^nd lonely! 
^Teacher, let* me dance in your classKoom corner! 
Let the outside world in!^ 






Teachir, let me switn in q puddle, 
let 10^ race a cloud in the sky, 
,le^ m^ huilfj^ a house without walls 
But most of a(/, 
let me lau^h at hotning thing's 

r 




Don't you see my';^ainbow, teacher^ 

Don't you see ait the colors? 

I know ^youre mad at me- * 

/ know that yoa said to color the cherries red 

and the leaves green. % 
I gue^a I shouldn't have^done it backwards, 
But, teacher, don't^you see fhy rainSow^ 
Dont you see ^11 the colors? . 
Don't you see me? 



y 



from The Geranium on the W 

by Altert Cullum"* 




llJustDied . . . 
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The Little Boy 

' Once' a little boy went to school 
He was quite^a little boy 
And it was quite a big school. 
But when the little boy ^ 
Found that he c^uld go to his room 

walking righf in from the door outside, 
He was happy. * * 

And the school did not seem 
^uite so big any more 

On^ morning, \ ' 

When the little boyhiid been in school awhile, 

The teacher^said' J 

'''Today we are^/tng to make a picture. " 

''Good!'' though! the little boy. 

He liked to mhke pictures 

He could mak^ all kinds : 

Lions artd tigers. 

Chickens and cows. 

Trains and boats — 

And he took out his box of crayons 

And began to draw. ^ 

But the teacher said' "Waitf 

It IS not time to begin''' 

And .^he waited until everyone looked ready. 

"Now, " said the tedtcher, 
"We are going to make flowers 
"Good''' thought the little boy 
He liked to make flowers, 
' And he began to make beautiful ones 
With his pink and orange and blue cray(fns.. 



But the leasher said, ''Wait! 
And I will show you hgw. " 
And it was red, with a green stem 
"There,** said the teacher. ' ^ 

'^ow ym may begin. 

The little boy looked at the teacher s flower 

Then he looked at his own flower. 

He liked his flower better than the teachers 

But he did not say this. 

He just turned his paper over 

And made, a flower like the teacher's. 

It was red, with a green stem. 

1 

On another day. 

When the little boy had opened 

The door from the outside all by himself. 

The teacher said: 

''Today we are going to make something 

with clay 
"Good'*' thought the little boy. 
He liked clay , 

He could make all kinds of things with clay 

Smokes and snowmen. 

Elephants and mice. 

Cars and trucks — 

And he began to pull and pinch ' 

His ball of ctay 

But the teacher said' 

"Wait! It is not time to begin^" 

And she waited until everyone looked ready 
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''Now, " said the teacher, 

"We are going to make a dish 

"Good^" thought the httle boy 

He liked to make dishes, ^ 

And he began to make some 

That were all shapes and sizes 

Then the teacher said, **Wait^ 

And I will show you how 

And she showed everyone how to make 

One deep dish . 

"There/' sdi^t he teacher, 

"Now you may b^gin " ^ 
* • 

The little boy ^^ked at the teac^rs dish 

Then he looked at his^wn 

He liked his dishes better than the teacher's 

But he did not say this 

He just rolled his clay into a big ball again 

An<ijnade a dish like the teacher's 

It was a deep dish 

And pretty soon 

The little boy learned to wait v 
And to watch, 

And to make things just like the teacher 
And pretty soon 

He didnt^make things of his own anymore 
Then it happened 
' That the little boy and h}s family 
Moved to another house. 
In another city. 
And the Itttle box 
Had to go to another school 




ThiM gfftrr/ was even bigger 

Than the other one . ' ^ 

And there was no door from the outside 

Into his room, ^ ♦ 

He had to go up some big steps, 

And walk down a long hall _ 

To get to his room 

And the very first day 
He was there. 
The teacher said: 

"Today we are going to make a picture 
"Good!'' thought the little boy, 
' And he vCaited for the teacher 
To tell him what to do 
But the teacher didn\ say anything ' 
She just walked around the room 

When she came to the little^ boy 
She said, "Don't you want to make a picture^ 
"Yes, " .said the little boy 
"ViTia^ are we gomg to make^" 
"I don't know until you make it, ^\said the teacher 
"How shall I make it^ "'asked the little boy ' 
"Why, any way you like/' said the teacher 
"And any color^" asked the little boy 
"Any color /^ said the teacher, 
"If everyone made the same picture. 
And used the same colors^ * 
How would I know who made what 
And which was which?" 
'7 don't know, " said the little boy 
And he began to make a red flower with 
a green stem ► ^ , 
— Helen E. Bucklev' 
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' SUGGESTIONS FOR 
MAKING SCHOOLS 
MORE EXCITING, 
INTERESTING . . . 

• Peer counseling. 

• Make the classroom physical surroundings 
as pleasant as possible. Display student 
work, attractive pictures, inviting reading 
material and printed inducements to the - 
pupil's better impulses. 

• • Relate one subject to another, thereby 
demonstrating the interrelatedness of all 
r knowledge. * 

• Use humor frequently — a gentle joke, a 
pleasant surprise, a riddle, a good-natured 
chang^-bf-pace devicfe, sStne movement 
activities you sense that boredom has 
set in. 

• An opportunity for .every student, every 
day, to participate in some creative 
activity, such as dance, music, art, craft 

• work, or creative writing 

• Allow students to move about the room 
, constructively and voluntarily without 

irtterfering with others in a negative way. 

• Bring in interesting resource people — every 
community has some 

Teach students creative problem solving. 

• Individualized instruction, team teaching, 
flexible scheduling, (better reporting and 
grading systems). 

• Design physical facilities for human 
beings— their comfort, the*r aesthetic 
needs, their need for privacy and security 

' • Science Fairs— Math Fairs— Ppetry Fairs- 
Dramatic Presentations— Musicales— 
Cfaft Fairs 
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Start a student-produced periodical such as 
Foxfire, which presents local folklore ^nd' 
customs, etc. (Indian, ChicaiK), Black, 
Coastal, Mountain, and other grorups have 
publications in schools around the 
countj7.) 

Outdoor education— schooh nature trails, 
gardens, planeteriums, fish ponds, etc. 

Bring animals hnto the dassrooin {if 
appropriate for learning experience) if their 
safety and comfort can be assured. 

Study alternative programs and schools 
such as the Wilson School in Mankato, 
Minnesota, the Parkway Program in « 
Philadelphia, the John Adams Hign School 
in Portland, Oregon. Adapt innovative 
ideas from these yograms when they fit 
your needs; even if the entire program 
camiot be implemented. 

Simulation Games — assigning students a 
role with resources for meeting a specified 
goal according to a s?N)f permitted 
behaviors. These can be commercial or 
teacher-madp. 

Educational Games — a game approach to 
teach a concept or content 

Assembly programs produced, directed and 
staffed by students 

Puppetr>- 

Use magazines, comics, catalogues, 
newspapers as teacljing aids 

Establish learning centers and interest 
centers: 



Free Friday — set aside a day (i>er week, 
bi-weekly, or monthly) in which courses or 
areas of interest to the student are not a 
regular part of the curriculum are taught. 

Displays of studept work; special 
community work§ all around the^school. 

AUow'the students to decorate the school 
^vironmont (paint murals in halls, etc.). 



Knowledge which is acquired under 
compulsion obtains no hold on the mtnd 

Prato 



Allow students to prepare presentations by 
.using media — cameras, movies, 
overheads, etc. to teach others and 
themselves. 

Mini'Courses in areas of. interest *not 
offered in regular courses. 
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Jable Of The 
. Aj^mal School 

by 

Dr. G. H. Reavis ^ 
% Assistant .Superintendent, ^ 
Cincinnati Public Schools 

Once upon a time the animals decided 
tkey must do something her6ic to meet the 
V problems of a new world, so they organized a 
school They adbpjed an activity curriculum 
consisting of running, climbing/ swimming, 
<^ flying* ond to make it easier to 
administer, a/l the animals were required to 
take all the subjects 

The duck -was excellent in 
swimming, better in fact than his instructor, 
and made passing grades in flying, but was 
very poor in running. Since he was slow in 
» running he had to stay after school and also 
drop swimming to practice running This 
was kept up until his web feet were badly 
worn and he was only averqge in swimming 
But average was acceptable in school, so 
nobody worried about that, except the duck 

The rabbit started at the top of the 
' class in running, but had a nervous 
breakdown because of so inuch make up 
work in swimming 

The squirrel i^as excellent in 
climbing until he developed fn^ration in 
the flying class where his teacher made him 
start from the ground up instead of from the 
• treetop down. He also developed Charlie 
Horses from over-exertioq and got C in 
clijnbing and a D in running 

The eagle was a problem child and 
was disciplined severely In the climbing 
class he beat all the others^ to the top of the 
tree, but insisted on using his own way tog^ 
there 
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At the end of the year an abnormal 
eel that could swim exceedingly well, and 
also run, climb, and fly ch little had the 
highest average and was selected ^ 
valedictorian 

The prairie dogs stayed out of 
school and fought the tax levy becaiXse the * 
administration would riot add digging and 
burrowing to the curriculum, they 

apprenticed their children to a badger xmd . - 

later joined the groundhogs and gophers to 
start a private school. 

' But the educators were all happy 
because everybody was taking all the 
subjects and it was called a broad based 
curriculum and most students were average. 

^ 



Then said a teacher, Speak to us of 

Teaching 

And he said 

No man can reveal to you aught^but that 
which already lies half asleep in the dawning 
of your knowledge. 

The teacher who walks in the shadow of 
the temple, among hi^ followers, gives not of 
his wisdom but rather of his faith and his 
lovlngness 

If he is- indeed wise he does^not bid you 
enter the house of 'his wis4om,\but rather 
leads you to the threshold ofyourown mind 

Kahlil Gibran 
The Prophet 
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SUGGESTION 3: 

lk(;ally sound written 

Rl LES, FORMl LATEq BY 
STI DENTS AND ^vTAFF, 
WHICH ARE NECESSARY, 
FAIR, ( LEAR, AND FLEXIBLE 



School rules are most effective when they are: 

1. Written 

Some argue against written rules: 

**Yqu can't write everything, so^then 
students think they can get away with 
something just because it isn't 
•^pacifically forbidden." 

Written rules, however, are extremely 
valuable sincfe compared to verbal 
regulations — they are more likely to be: 

• composed carefully and objectively — - 
not crisis-oriented oi colored by 
personal bias 

• cooperatively determined 

• un3erstood by students and staff 

• applied consistently, regardless of the 
situation 

• obeyed 

In addition, since theyrare specific,, 
written rules are a valuable asset in legal 
proceedings. 



2. Necessary 

i.e., needed in owler to: 

• affirm the right of all people to -respect 
and consideration 

• enable students to learn-and teachers to 
teach 

• prevent students from harming a 
property or p)€rsons 

3 Fair ' ' 

• consistent with the law, including the 
constitutional rights, of citizens 

• consistent with the human right to 
respect and consideration 

• consistent among student^ 

• -consistent, as mudh as possible, 
between students and staff 

Simple and clear 

• written in language that can be easily • 
understood 

• non-contrddictory in nature 

• as few rules as possible 



Flexil^le 

• Provide opf)ortunity for students and***^ 
staff to review, and evaluate rules on a 
regular basis 

• Settle or change rules which are 
unnecessary, unfair, too complex, or 
unclear . ^ 

• Add new rules when necessary 

Widely accepted 4 

Rules are much mofe likely to be accepted 
and obeyed if they are: 

• Formulated jointly by students and 
staff ' ^ 

• Composed in an open, objective manner 

• CharacteHzed by fairness, flexibility, 
- and necessity 
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FAIR, CLEAR, 
FLEXIBLE RULES 



FEWER 

DISCIPLINE 

PROBLEMS 
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SUGGESTION 4: 

INVOLVE PARENTS IN THE 
* CLASSROOM AND IN 
SmVlFICANT SCHOOL 
DECISIONS 




Let Me.Be There 



• pay 

to teach, 
. to administer, 
'^to watch" ovfr 
my children 



, If , * 

my children 
disrupt 
your cla^s 
or discover 
the world, 
tell me 



know 
ArtV children 



where tf^y'^ce been 
what they^ed* * 
what I want for them 

■ *»►. 



:idin^ 



hen 

%ou are deciding \vhat 

f when 

- . where 

^ nnd hf)w 

• * they Will learn, 
let rrte be there 




Suggestions For 
Involving Parents 

• Make a concentrkted effort to help parents 
realize that you want and need their 
support, that you welcome th^ir questions 
and their contributions. 

• Hold training sessions for parents ^on 

' various aspects of the school program, such 
as^he athletic program, the library, 
progress reports, school regulations. ^ 

• Place parents as voting members on 
committees designed to determine mat 
issues as curriculum, learn^g materWs, 
facilities, school rules, discipline i^ 
procedures, and the like. 

• Survey parents jto determine* their 
concerns and fo learn the changes they 
would like, to see in fhe schools. 

Invite parents to «erve sjMe-by-sjde.for a 
day with school personnel, such as 
teachers, the t^rfricipal, th^ custodian^ the 
coaches, et ah 

Use parents as claskrcK)m aides to assist 
leachers 

lihvite parents to monitor classes and to 
share observations with the teachers after . 
the sch(K)l dav ends 
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PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT 



FEWER ^ 
DMCIPLUVE 
'PR^WLEMS 
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Described Below Are Several 
Specific Examples Of Significanjt 
Parental Involvement. 
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Brookfield^ Illinois: # 

Tht guidelines of the LaGrange Park 
Schools in Brookfield, Illinois, state flatly: 
"The ultimate respqnsibility for children's 
behavior rests with parents. It is expected 
that ihe parents will accept the following 
responsibilities' . : The responsibilities 
listed include supporting school discipline, 
rules, sending puf)ils to school in the proper 
state of health, cleanliness and ne^||ps; 
maintaining an "active interest" ^. 
pupjl's daiiiy workf making sure hoflBrk i^ 
d<|(jbproperly; arid cooperating w^Hne 
school by signing and returning "pertinent 
communications and attending parent- 
teacher conference sessions. 4 

Washington,' D. Cf: 

"^le Giddings Elemental Schortl, 
Washington, D. C. set up a discipline 
system basefl entirely on cooperation with 
parents. The school formed a Parents Action 
Discipline Committee, composed of U 
parents, which meets at thf school and- * 
handles all problems arising from classroom 
behavror. Misbejjjaving children are brought 
before the committee so they can telj^heir 
side o(,the story. Minor pr|^lems are dealt 

^with on the spot More serious problems 
involve pan^ntal conferences. Again, the 
most importSht component of this type of 
program is frW^powtion it fosters between 

3|)arent and school. 
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Kalamazoo, Michigan: 

' Ifa discipline problem is of such 
magnitude that it cannot be handled 
satisfactorily by^the school, one soTution is to 
direct the parents to the proper agency for 
help. In Kalamazoo, Michi^aQ, one such 
agency offering this type oT service is called 
"Children 8 Charter." The family' makes its 
initial contact with the agency through 
school counseldN. Volunteers are sent by the 
agfency into the homes .of parents with 
problem children. They offer counsel and 
assistance to the faniily as it works out its 
problem. ^ - , • 

Nashville, TennesW: 

The Regional Intervention! Program m 
Nashville, Tennessee, enables parents to 
teach other parents the proper techniques of 
managing children with severe behavior 
problems. Through the program, parents are 
taught to overcome or to avert such behavior 
problems in young children. Reporting on 
the unusual program in American 
Education, writer Reginald Stuart says: 
"Experience has demonstrated that the 
mothers are far more effective than the pros" 
in dealing with their own children, once they 
learn the proper techniques. The techniques 
used at the Nashville Center basically 
.involve behavior modification: praising a 
child when he is good, ignoring him when he 
IS bad. "The.trick is t.o teach parents how .to 
put th^ittorop<38ition into practice/* Stuart 
writes. 
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SUGGESTION 5: 

✓ 

MAINTAIN AN EFFECTIVE 
SECT RITY SYSTEM 




^. . BEST KEEP THE STRONG 
BOXLOCKED^ 



if . 

you try 

to^ make life 

more soothing, 

more joyful 

more rewarding 

for 

someone^ 




and still 
that person 
seeks 
to 

rob ^ 

you, , 



best 
keep , 

the strong-box 
locked 



MORE 

EFFECTIVE 

SECURITY 
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FEWER 
DISCIPLINE 
PROBLEMS 




1 



Despite best efforts to the contrary, schools 
can expect that some students and/or non- 
students will vandalize school property a| ' 
injure other people unless they are prevented 
from doing so. ' 

For this reason, an effective security system 
is a necessity. 

Suggestions For 
Improving Seqnrity^^ 

1. Establish procedures and assign 
.responsibilities for dealing with: 

• , seriously ill or injured students 

• bomb threats 

• major incidents or disruptions 

• fights . * 

• use or po^ssion of weapons , , • 

• unauthorized visitors ' 

• suspected drug wse 

Make sure teaqhers and other 
personnel understand these procfedurts 
and their responsibilities. 

2. Maintain appropriate facilities; 

• make acce&^ to roof as difficult as 
poRsibler 

• avoid large areas of glass 

• remove unnecessary hardware close to 
• ground 'level 

• use armour-platjed glalk for fixtur^es, 
" near ground 

• remove useless windows, e storage 

room ' , ♦ , ' . 

• ir^ auditorium, install seats which 
* cannot easily be dismantled 

• ir\ lavatories, r^inimize exposed 
plumbing; use dttwble m«|terials; 
replace panel ceilings with solid 
material; install fixtures which can be 
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4. 



repldced easily and inexpensively 
identify. **hang-out" areas and prepare 
fot rough use 

rash cont^ners which 
difficult \ * ^ 



install heavy 
mail;^^bumin£ 




Involve ^IMei^s; e.g. 

• Organize stuaent volunteers to^patrol 
parking lots during school hoiirs — or 
after hours and report any suspicious 
activity to the principal or, security 
personnel. . 

• Allow and eqcourage students to paint 
mu£jils in the school or otherwise 
decorate as a way of promoting school 
pride. 

• Use assemblies, buttons, and posters to 
tJublicize the nee^ for protecting thf * 

' school against vandalism 

Set up a vandalism ''del 
allowance'' ' 



^tion 



\ Set. up a Vvandalism depletion 
allowance/' For example, in the South 
San Francisco Unified School District, 
each school is allotted one dollar fo^' 
each student. Vandalism costs are met 
through this^'und. Any renrvaining 
rhoney at the end o[the year is spent on 
student activities, as determined by a 
, special stdHent committee 

5. Maintain appropriate security 
measures after school hours; e.g* 

a. Alarms 

• Silent Alarmi^ An example of this 
type of alarm is the tape 
, deck/telephone dialer, which is 
activated by an intrusion detector, 
eg. door contact or wirfdow foil The 
'call goes to the chief custodian or local 
.police station A nio^*e sophisticated 
silent device |8 J,he "lease line" 



communication system, a 24-hoUr , 
answering service. The school is 
connected by a lease line to a 
commericaj answering system where 
the operator determines the location of 
the incoming^ call and dials the 
appropriate school authority or the 
local police station directly 

Local Alarms: (audible and visible 
devices): An example of this type of 
alarm is small^ inexpensive siren with 
a hi^-jJitched sdund wave to frighten 
the vaodals out of the building. (Green 
warns that neighbors usually do not 
respond to this type of alarm.) 
^ iAnother type of alarm in this category 
is the wall mounted, revolving jed 
light, which has visibility up,to XOOO 
yards, or the high intensity strobe 
light. ^ • 

b. Custodians around the clock, or one 
who lives on the property in a trailer. 

c Neighborhood c(K)per^tion t() report 
any suspicious activity such as* , 

• Pejsons on the roof of the schtK)l 

• Anyone throwing objects ^t 
windows 

• Anyone shcxjting a weapf)n of any 
kind, * 

• Any kind of fire on the schtK)l 
grounds. ^ , , 

• Anyone tampering with'dn^r 
education sedans or sch(K)l tos 

• Anyone operating minibif 
school grounds 

• Any other suspicfous or criminaP 
acts ' 




^ DEALING WITH 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 



• conflict: ways of dealing with it 

• techniques 



\ 
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beha\ a^r c ont rac tin^ 

( hariKin^: tht' irt^nment 
( orpifr'al punishment 
(urrKufinn <»n nnitlsM mana^t^rnt^nt 
(Itwnncratic ])r'»hlem-snK in^ 
( ila^ser'** appmac h % ^ 

police, ((Uirts,aru] tr.iminV ^(fi««»N 
referral 

tal ht<>rfi( \ , 
^u^^pen^i'in^^ r\piiUi(»ns anti pu*»hjn^ 
nut 

• tran^ac tN»nal anaU^i^ 

promising programs and 
practiccH 



CONFLICT: 



WA 



on deciding 
what to do . • • 

the quality 
of a 

decision 

depends upon 

wha 

makes 

It 

many schools 
have 

discovered that ' j 

decisions about school discipline 
are. better conceived # 
and 

hvtter accepted 

« 

uhen 

students, ' % 

teachers, 

pqrents, 

and administrators 

mnkv 

them 

together 



c 



OF DEALING WITH It 



School discipline problems are conflicts 
between what the student is doing and what 

the teacher wants him/her to do, 

* .. • 

Some people want to avc^jd conflict at all 
costs But, disagreements and. clashes 

DIFFERENT WAYS TO REACT TO 
CONFLICT 



between people are inevitable — since each 
person is different from the next. 

The sensible Aing to doTjIhen, is to 
understand conflict and react to it in a way 
that satisfies your own needs and those of the 
other person. 




HIDE, RUN 
. AWAY 
PRETEND 

IT DOESN'T 
EXIST 



TRY to 

LIVE 
WITH IT 



DEAL 
WITtt IT 



ACCEPT 
IT 
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Accepting a conflict and living with it are 
both n^ays of surviving what you can't change 
and you can 7 wish away but they are two 
very different variations 



JUnfortunately, pretending doesn't 
always make it so 
Instead, problems usually 
grow and 

grow and ^ 

grow 

until 

you can't pretend any more 
and 

the problem ^ 
is n%uch harder 
to solve than it uas 
in the beginning 
still, many people 
•try to pr^end 



ACCEPTING IT 

Accepting a conflict is affirming yoiur right 
and the other person's right to be different: 

You find a way to live your*awn life as 
peacefully* as possible, knowing that the 
conflict stiil exists 

Accephng a conflif^t usually meuns that you 
have to change your^eelings to allow yourself 
to tolerate someone/something that is 
different 



„ LIVING WITH IT 

Living with something is surrendering to it 
because you can 't resolve it, you can V accept 
it, and you can't pretend it doesn't exist 

,So, \()u bottle \our feelings up inside, push 
them doun deep out of sight. <in^ u ait for 
thrm^to eat \ou up They're going to come 
.out sometime — probably in a wax you won't 
be ahle to cmtrol and in a wa\ urn won't 
like 
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COPING WITH 
ANGER ^ 

An^jer exist*, it is built into the ner\ous 
system. Everyone needs to recognize, 
understand, dnd channel this ever-present 
emotion to tTiat it dq^s not become 
destrOctive It is a s^Tious. damaging 
condition to be able to express anger ,\Ye 
either alh^it {o fester so that^ijvben it is^* 
expressed it becomes explosive, we turn it 
inward so that it becomes depr^ion. ulcers./'^ 
or heart attacks, we take it out on o|^er 
people who did not causi^it; or we ledrn to ^ 
re^)!ve it^^ 

AccordmsS(™s\chiatnst, Dr Leo 
Madow. there ^Wfour steps wh|ch mav lead ? 
to reas(jRable resolution af aogef The first 
step is recognize the anger Peciple often 
speak of Being disappointed, frustrated, or let 
.down when they are actually repressing 
*!inger The angeilftnay be denied because we 
feel guilty aboUt it.^that it js not nice, or we 
afe afraid fo express it There are mHny, clues 
to repress^, anger such as unexplained 
tension, depression. annpVance*. /eelmgs of 
harassment^ hurt, or being ready to explode 
An important faet to ^member m 
recognizing anger is th$*t a'meV 0* not alwjpfej^ 
reasonable, enlotions are, not goserned hv ^ 
reason f^^r example, h parent canUif Nt*rv 
angry at a small baby b^it may feel that > 
adn^itting it would h^ socially unacceptable^. 
Thus, getting'iil toych with the ^J|fpr is the 
firsit step t(^ res()lvmg it ^ 

.1 (fhce vou hiive'rec()gni/e(l Jhat V(\u are 
indeecj angrv. the i)robleni i^ tf^ trv - 
understand wher^ the atnger ijl coming froVn 
^ We .often displace our anger im('on.sciously^ 
We may lie very angry about* t he way^e wertf 



'then^ is to recognise the^real soured of ^our 
linger. This may require professional help. 

When you recomize^^pur anger afid kn,ow ' ^ 
where it is comm^prom, t4ie third step is to 
'try tu einderstan^ffheTeasgn for your anger 
Sorile people feel so guilty about ^^hefr angry 
feelings' thai they' try \h overa)mpensate to 
deny them. An examplejjs the saccharine-"" • » ' 
aii^eet pd^son who is not really sweet at all btft 
a bitter individual. §ind. because we sensej 
this, we find such people uncomfortabjg^w^ 
with Such people are nol being real, and they 
put people off. We often experieflijBhbce* . 
because we have taken somethin^^^^Hrally 
that was not personal at ali. For irS^^B, if a 
drifer cuts ui front of you in traffic'l^w^may 
get -furious^t him Jt is impffftaat to'tealize 
that he is not 3oing this to you personally; he 
would probably li»*'e done it to anyone 

Thelhurth stea is totieal with the angeri(P 
realistically A cpnfrontat4otI with the person 
provoking the anger rywi> be /^asonable. If 
confront^itjon is impractical or impossible , 
and vou mujBi jnit up with the situation. y(/u* 
shoyjld find other out le'N for the«nergy Some fji 
useful outlets are. strenuous Exercise, beating 
oi\^a.|iill(y%. beating on a dummy, or pthpr 
manimate object with a bataka or other 
rnstniment which does not inflict damage, 
going into the Wo<*>ds and screami^. wrjting a* 
letlej'to someone and tearing it up, roV- 
plaving lining a Ghair as the person you-are 
angry witT^. or sifnply talking it over with a 
friend. The imjK)rf^t thing is to get so 
that it does not c&use harm 



iv^e 



treated as a chilH and we mav rontlBue t<? 
ta^ it out on someone else The second step, 



* Iffvon ch*K)se a^fi^frontatlon* wifh_, 

the p^on causing^ the alfl^r let us^onsider 
some wa.vs^iri wfcirh anger can'be expres.sed 
useCyllv iuthout undue harm liumaq^ 
rVlatioTismpji. It^is importaht to consider the 
otherperson's feelings Heing ar(;usaJLory will 
ojily malc^^the situation worse. There is a 



difference between "I am angry at the way 
you're treating me" and "You are a rotten, 
evil person." It should be raa^e dear'that 
\vou value the perS9n,but do ngt like a 
particular behavior. By corekmihiqating how 
the behavior is affecting you, you are not 
"wiping out" the other person, but makinft^ 
them aware of your feelings and cleaning the 
air ^6 that the bad f^^jngs do not fest^and 
the possifciHty of a Detter relationshijy 
'iJ^weei^j^e Uvo «f you exists. Anotrfr ."^ 
byproduct of Ihis type otiexchifl^^'C jt> 
message") is that it allows the o^tber person 
to express how you personally may have 
contributed lo ttie Situation, thus giving yoyj 
^jip>e insights you^j|^vi(;usly did not have. Irj 
a confrontation, to have a clear, hdhest. 
complete exchange about^ the particular 
situation without being belittling, hostil^. 
threatening, ti'ccu.^a^ry. or falsely ch^rful.^/' 
lUrequires^urage to confn^nt sorheone^^it^' 
way. butHti^jjenrfitft are usuaiiy worth fhe 
risk. Uearnin^nl^ontrol negative emoti>4»< 
fportaru^\venue to personal 
laturitv 





DEALING WITH 
CONFLICTS 

As a teacher vilg^ is responsible for promoting 
lefiuming and protecting the safety of your 
students, you cannot ignore, accept, or live 
with many types of classroom conflicts. That 
leaves only one choice: deal with them. 

Ther? are three general goals when dfealing 
with discipline problems: 

1. Protect the health, safety, and the right 
erf all students to learn 

2. Repair the damage as much as possible 

3. 'Prevent the reoccurrence of such 
, behavior in the future 

Goal 1: ProtSc^ing 
Health, Safety, ^nd the 
Right of all Students 
To Learn . s * 

Your first concern^ must be io protect » , 
persons and property fmm harm and to »^ 
guarantee that all students may concentrate 
on learning. 

4n the case of violence w vandalisni. it is 
always best, rf possible, to obtain as.sistance 
before^attempting to stop a fight or attacjc 
although your presence' and a forceful 
reprimand frequently will control Ihe 
misbehavior. . 

>^ All schfKifrpN'sonnel should have s(|*ne 
basic training in first Aid, at least erjofigh to 
know how to stofi bleeding and how to 
administer mouth-to-mouth' resuscitatibp. 
One faculty member specially trained in iYf^ 
area4 should h/& on the scKfK)| grounds at all' ' 
times. One or more of the staff shiould he / ^ 



trained in the/physical and psj^plogical 
aspects of vafcuS prescription and illegal 
drugs, includi^L antedotes and counseling 
techniques. Eme^enc^ medical personnel 
should be contacted whenever necessary. 

In cases of a disruptive student, a verbal 
reprimand often stops the behavior long 
enough for you to return the class to a 
relative calm and to choose a plan for 
preventing a reoccurrence of the behavior. In 
some instances, however, it may be 
necessary to remove the.,^<\jdent to q '*time- 
out" place where he/she may calrrf cfown and 
lose the reward of negative attention. 

Goal 2: Repair the 
Damage 

• kHerms of property damage, calculate the 
entire cost of the vandalism, including the 

■costs of materials, repaiPseyvices, clean-up 
personnel, and the like. ^ 

• Send a letter to the student's parent or ^ 
guardian describing the cost involved, * 
stating the parent's liability, and 
informing the parent of the sch(X)l 
districj;*8 intent recover its.losj^es 
Instruct the parent to contact a school 
official to discuss repayment. 

• IPno word is received from the parent. 
cf>nsider referring the case to ^he sch(M>l 
attorney or taking some other action to 
guarantee repayment Send a final letter 
to the parent stating the distnVt's 
intended action if repayment terms are-not 
arranged 

• If th^eis still no answer. foHow through on 
this with more serious actipn. ♦ 

As an. alternative to repayment by parents^ 
*many .schools have ff)und thatjiaving the 
vandal himself/herself work off the cost of 




.-' ■ > 

the damage has tjnore constructive tffectt)n 
the vandal. 

Goal 3: Prevent ' 
Reoccurrence of J 
Disruptive Behaiopr in 
the Future ^ 

Suggested bdow are several 
general guidelines for effectively 
preventing the reoccurrenpe of 
disruptive behavior: 

• ^tny- long-term solution m*tist satisfy 
/'"the needs of both the student and the 

teacher 

u ^# ^V^^^^ ^ight, out of mind" doesn't 

fJrevent^ future misbehavior and robs * 
, \ the student of the help he/she needs 

' * '^^^^'^ chanee unless thev*' 

' ^ believe that their behavior is a problem 
' ^.ihem 

• '1'he quickest solution is seldonrihe 

best one I|i the long run, you save time 
and en^rgv' by solving the problem , 
m!>tead of removing it ftpm sight or 
patching it over* 

• The wviy in which vou deal with a 
disciplipe situationMs affected In 

^ your attitude about yourself and the 
student ^ * 

^»your personal experiences C)Ut*^ide tiie 
cJaHsr(K)m related to such situation^* ^ 

• other pressures and responsibilities 
on your mind, and your health 

• what you believe other people expect 
vou to do — as well as 

the particular facts of the situation *- 
at -hand 
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• You may be the cause or at least a 
contributing /actor to the problem. 

• The problem behavior may be the 

• r^ult of what is going on now or 
something thfil has already happened, 
of things inside the clasaroom or 
outside of it; of what you are doiRg or 
what other pimple are doing; however, 

, you cannot solve a problem unless you 
recognize and deal witK what is going 
on hert and now 

• Solutions are most likely to be 
accepted and carried out if the teacher 

. and tl)^ stydent agree on them 

• together 



"Schools are hit by vandalism because they 

represent^failuiif to children Violence crmes 

from a petson fe^hng 'N(yhod\ cares for me 

We\e got {o del elop a ^ense of community 

afid' community action Sf) p(Aipe force- ii 

ever going to be able, to combat juvenile ^ 

crime and vandalism 
» 

Dr Phi1.ip ZimbaVdo 
Stanford lj|iivergity 
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Speaking Out'*^, 
By * 
Steve Levine, 
17 year^old student 
Denver, Colorado 



The lery nature of the high school is 
dour qnd unpleasant and seems to invite 
destruction Whether it is old or neu, its . 
floors hre mqst often tiled, its halls are ' 
w^uqU} beige or pink or tan or gray or Light 
green It may lined uith that coldly evil 
cerar^ic brick The cafeterias tend to bear tin 
* odor commensurate a ith the quality of the 
GSA surplus food they serve The classrooms 
are arranged as tightly (is a baseball 
diamond one large desk facing 30 small 
ones As the neu protective measures are put 
into effect Ihe schools begin to looh aryi 
function more and mjore like eariy industrial 
revolution factories 

In such an atmosphere] a deeply 
'alienated student, a stddent a it H failing 

. grades, a, student u ith a p(t)r d^jciplinary 
record, q student nho^is bored or angry r$r 
Vindictive, a student uho is unpopular or 
inarticulate or frustrated, a student uith 
great ^ambitions ffr a ^udent uith no 
amhitums at all^ has' little room to breathe 
and^^fi^jhe dimmest uindou out of whi-ch 

. tfi.spc He cannot effectively change the 
r svstfm i^ u hich he lives and he cannot*leavp 
It (Without jeopardizing hif> future 

If a sctiool cnnnot be ehanged, it can eft 
least bp injured Vandalisrn, however 
. primitive it ma\ seem, canriei a distinct ' 
^ political vfilencf't. ^^ethef' it he as large an 
act as arson, or as small a one as the tasu/^^ 
.dismantling of a typewriter (a sort of acta ity 
(Arned on 'absent^mindedh by eten good 
studrnts^. it is a register of , dissatisfaction 

''The destruction of school propert\, 
.' ^ . ^ 



then, IS a symptom of a complicctted social 
sickness and it»s cure lies not in such 
ineffectual palliatives as dogs or alarms or ' 
guards but in^a re-evaluation of educational , 
philosophy- 

Vandalism is a way of forc^ly stopping 
the educational machine It represents a hurt 
. and a fury and most of all an aching 
\loneliness and estrangement far too^deep 
be expunged (^guic^, symptomatic rAeans 
To save sc^ootsWe must have a blank check 
jand the fresh insights necessary to build 
visionary institutkns tha}, simply, people 
^ \iill neither need to destroy nor want to 
destroy ^ 

High School: The Process and T^e Place 

% — Robert Propst 
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TECHNIQMES 

I A variety of specific techniques ^ 
have been offered for preventing 
the reoccurrance of disruptive - 
behavior in the classroom. Some 
a^ more effective than others; 
some are more harmfutsthan 
j- others. 

• Tlrt following pa^es describe thirteen ^uch 
i lechrviques (listed in alphabetical order) 

• Adler's Aj^proach , 
behavior contracting 

• 'behavior mtKlification ^ 

• changing the environment , ^ 5 

• corporal punishment 

• curnculum on conflict management 
. • demcx^ratic problem -coking 
; • GlasHer s Approach 

• 'pf)hce. courts, and trainrng s<h(M>U 

• referral ^ 
suspen*^on 'and expulsion 

|, • social literacN 

• •transactional anaUsis 



ADLER'S APPROACH^ 

Or Alfred Artier has identified four common 
goals that prompt misbehasior b\ (hildren 
♦ under 12 years old 

• attention 

% pi)wer' « 

• rpirenge 

ir ; 



After age I'J, other gt)als are added v^hich" 

interat^t vMth thes'e l)asic four 
ilk 

Adler\s a[)proach to discipline problems, 
then, is to 

• Help the child understand the g(>al of 
his/her misbeha\ lor 

Stop making the misbehaMor 
s ^vsoTthwhile to the chdd ^ 

• L(H)k for \Aays to encourage the child * 

Procedures for delpiag the Child 
Learn the Goal of His/her 
Am^havior: 

1 It IS done one-on-one and must be done in 
a frieftdl> atmosphere and in a friendl> >v 

, .vsa> (If angr\ or upset, please \Aait; ^ 

2 'MarN. do m)U kno\A whv \ou 

^ k in class' 

(name the specific beha\ior) . ^ 
Whether she answers "ies" or "no,"" 
prtneed in the same wa\ 

^\ "Could I teltaj.ou' what I think'^" This is 
asking lor hi^er permission to gi\^ 
our opinion 

4 a) *'('ould It be that >(U) think I won't ' 
' notu e ( VVhate\t*r the child is up \ 

to) Arr^vnoN 

b) 'Could It be that >ou want to show me 
that you can do what vou want and no . 
one can make vou do a^ivthmg'^" 
POWER 

I ) "Could.it bo t^Ht ydu want to hurt me, 
or perhaps hurt vour classmates**" . 

hkvkn(;k 

(U "Could It beth^t you feel you w()n'*t be . 
able to do ^Vell as \ou*d l^ke so 
\ou'd rather not try at alP' 
INADEQCACV 



When you are (m the right track you will be 
able to obserse a "Reci)gnition Reflex" on 
the child's face This is a sudden ftmile. with" 
direct eye contact, giving the appearance of 
an in\oluntar\' reflex that cannot be a\oided 
If \ou have guessed wrong, vou will knovs it 
and be able to eliminate that goal of 
misbeha\ lor 

Caution: 

This technique is powerful and niu.st be 
used with care and understanding. The 

student must feet that heNhe is understood 
b> someone who is sympathetic to his,^er 
difricult\ 

1 Beware of using your knowledge of goaU 
to label or accuse Remember that the 
student, first of aH, is discouraged, not 
"seeking attention " If \ou use ycnir 
>uperior knowledge and defeat him/her 
labeling wiM be experienced l)\ the 
child as humiliating and more 
diM'ogragmg 

^ Any exchaRRe between- ad uljl and 
child in, which the mistakeD f(oal is 
^dentined must always be MjUowed by 
a discussion of^vHat.you, 
, TOGETHER, can do to ivork out a 
^ way of jchani^ing the disturbing 
behavior. 

.\ If \ou expect t(vwin i (»tTj)eration. 
remember Ulg^t discussion with the 
(hiltl must never take tu form of a 

' bectjj^re It'must l)e lAendlv and . 
c(K)perati\e, "together we i an Nsonk this 

out ** ('^ 



Procedures for not making ^e 
behavio^ worthwhile' andvfoi 



encouraging the child arit, i 
illustrated on. the follo^ving pages 
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ATTENTION 

"I'may not be a winner, but at least I will not 
be ()verl(K)ked if I can obtain special 
attention, fuss or service." 



Child's Behavior 

NcMsy. restless, showoft. undue pleasing, 
talks out, ma*kes minor mischief, clowns, 
''hyperactive '* ^ 



\ Child's Response to Correction 

Child stops - for a s.hor't time 



r 




Your Personal Reaction to Child's 
Behavior, 

You^feel annoyed. Th^ child seems to be a 
pest or a nuisance taking up t(K) much of your 
time 



How to Help the Child 

Whenever practical, ignore (tie misbehavior 
In any case, minimize the attention it gets 
Recogni/e helpful behavior, wait for quiet 
Trv responding to this behavior in a way 
opposite pf what the child expects 
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POWER 

'i may not be a winner, but at least 
I can show people that they cannot 
defeat me, or stop me from doing what 
I want, or make me do what they want." 



Child's Behavior 

Agressive, defies authority, insolent, refuses 
tVdo work, lies^ disobeys, uses temper, trie^ 
to be the boss, pouts, cries when can't get 
own way. 



.Child's Response to Correction 

Misbehavior continues, may even become 
worse when corrected. 




Your Personal Reaction to Child's 
Behavior 

You feel frustrated, defeated, angr\', you 
may feel your leadershrp is threatened 



How to Help the Child 

Put yourself out of the power struggl^e Ask 
child to do sQm^thing helpful Expect to be 
tester! Admit your limitations Show respect 
and model c(K)peration « 



REVENGE 



"People do not care for me, 
but at least I can do things 
to strike' back when I am hurt 



1 



Child's Behavior . ' ^ 

' Violent, brutal, sullen. Verbally and/or ^ 
physically hurtful of peers or' adults. 



.Child's Reaction to Correction 

Correction causes child to shift to ev'en fnore 
violent attacks, to retaliate 




Your Personal Reaction to Child's 
Behavior 

You feel hurt. You see the child as mean or 
nasty. 



How To Help the Chfld 

The child does not believe he/she can be 
Iftved or accepted. Expect to be tested Ask 
for feelings toward you Let the child know 
that you understand and care and want to 
resolve the differences. 
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INADEQUACY 

**I will not be able to. measurer 
up» but at least if I do nothing 
..people may leave me Slone.'* 



8 Behavior . 

Dges nothing, jyill oot try if Btteippts • ^ 
something, gives up easily, meek, typically 
-not recognized^s a discipline problem. 



Child's Re^ponscuto Cocreciion 

' Na resporke when corrected. * . ^ 




Your Personal Reaction to Child'9 
Behavior . ^ 

You feel helpless, want to give up, '^What ^ 
can I do to help?" ^ 



How to Help the Child" ^ 

Help this ohilAto stumble ont^hat fact t+iat 
he/she cqn do some things well. Do not 
emphasize dtficiencf — h^/she expects this, 
tlecogniie positive contributions, but 
without a great deal of flourish- -Make a 
special effort to draw this child, out. . 
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BEHAVIOR 

CONTRACIINGf 

». ' ' . 

^ contract implies that e^h party 
desires sornethihg iwm the othel'^^nd, that 
. there b an agreement upon an equitable 
exchange. Eacti individual gives 6r Ib^^, 
.something and gains or obtains something of 
perceiy^ equival^te.Q ^ 

Writtea conti^ct^ because they spell out 
exactly what^ exp^ted Ipr not expected jn 
the -agree rfent between t^o people are .more 
sqccessftil Ihan^erbal agri^mjntArWthough 
after su<?c'(e&8 with .several written contracts 
students may want to try implied contracts. 

. One should, begin with easily and 
rapidly m^!%>^tlen contracts. A serjes of 
short* con tracts provide more success lhan. 
one all'Or-none contract. 

.When a problem comes up that the 
teacher*feels a need to do something about 
the student and teacher must sit dowji 
calmiy together arid discuss it..Thp t^her 



, should give a credible copcrete^as^n-^^^ 
the behavior causes a problem^jSlir^ A^ 

. require the te^fcher to observe l^^beftly^^ 
and consequences of the behayf&rip^the cli|s8'^ 
with<5utTeaeting immediately~^-^p the ' ^ 
behavtol-. ^ 4^ • 

The teacher's attitude is most 
important*; it must be one of cooperation and 
patience. There are two major steps in 
. . arranging a behavior contract: * 

Step I:, ^ . / 

^ » 1. State /problem ' * 4^ 

* The teacher here should give the 
stadent a credible concrete reason why 
' ^he/fie feels the distractmg (^fea^ « 

specific) behavior should be clvarrt^ed. 
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2. The teacher and student together talk 
about alternatives to the behavior^The 
te^cirer can ask, **What do^ou think we 

, ^n do to help this situation improve*^''^ 

Both teacher and student brainstorm 
many possible alternatives^. Do*not 
eliminate any during, this 
% brainstorming step. Alternatives which 
include the principal and/or suspension 
must be included. 

•3. The«tud€nt and teacher at this point 
look/'at all alternatives and come to a 
mutcfal agreement as to which one to 
try '*rhe teacher and student must also 
discuss the possible^^consequeri^g^rfthe 
. contrfu^tnot working, an^ agreeon^one 

4 They rftust »^ee to evaluate the 
contract's success after a ^ 
predetermined time period. . 

StejyU: 

^ This stqjjnvolves writing the contract 
The rough draft is written togptther afid may 
be c;opied later to ensure each party a copy. 

l.Vrhe contract is a^o-person interaction 
« wKere both. parti A are agreed as to' ^ 
what is expected ofceach. 

Details mu3t be spelled out. 
All »xp«ct^4on«^ mu«t b#-d«ACfibed~ 
explicitly, ♦ 
c Both pa>4»ekmu^jt fee able to state 
end goal. 

d. Both partie^an clearly tell y(^ 
what is not expected, 

e. The agreed upon penalty for not 
^fulfilling t\^e contract must be 

spelled out. 

The contract must be fair. ^ ' 

a Neither member involved in the ♦ 

contract must feel abused. 
It ^ initially fair'contract may not be ' 



' fair at a later date, 
c. A good contract needs to be' assessed 
or renegotiated periodically., • 

3. The contract must have a goal which is 
mutually agreed upon. Sometimes the 
end goals are different, but if their 
individual goals are met'Slmultaneously 
then both. can be satisfied. ' ; 

4. The contract must be reasonable tmd - 
feasible. The terms of the contract muat 
not be impossible. * ^ ' 

5. The contract must be concluded to the 
mDiual Satisfaction of both parties and 
an assessment of the total contractuai 
agreement by both parties.' 

6. The form can be written in any wayjhe 
. two parties agree A sample form 

.follows. • ' ^ 



CONTRACT 



COjmiACT BfrrWEEN 
MADE ON 



and 



CbNSEQlMNCES * 

'. 4. 



AGREES ^ 

AGRBIES . . .'t 



DATE FOR RE-EVALUATION: 



^IGNEl/l 




^behavior . 
Modification 

Qasic Principles^ / ^ ; - ; 

1. BehaviAr is influenced by iU i 
consequences. Behavior that is rewardeci 
is more likely to-be repeate^^ and vice 
versa.' , \ 

•2, Te«chers' behavior ^influences 
students' behavior. 

a. Positive reinfoci^ement — Anything 
can be a positive reirrforcer if jt 
increases the Jikelihcbd of the' 
beh^ior. Some positive reinforeers are 
sn^les, pats, winks, verbal agprov^l,. 
and J|^gible rewards. 

b. P^ish'ment and negatiye 
reinforcement ^ exdmplje of negative 

. reinforcement is social disapproval. It 
fiay decrease negative behavior • 
* without promoting a positive *^ 

alternative; can harm thje thild, can 
. eventually become a positive 
' \reinforcer; eig^ the child who gains 

attention thrbugh misbehavior 

c. The more promptly reinfc^rtement 
fdlo^ an action, the mor^'effective it < 

^ will be. ' ^ 

d A large behavior can be sH^^d by 

reinforcing small^c related behaviors, 
♦ e g., reinforcing a 'loud, screja\ning 
child for humming instead. ^' - 

e Contfnfcd reinforcement of tht\same 
kind may^U^ it% effectiveness \. 

f. ■ Once the behavipr has oeen 

jestablished, it is more effective to^ve , 
J the reinforc^r orfSy some of the time 
, .^ather'than all the time 

"^g. In some instances, merei|«f^onng the 



unproductive behavior mfi^ be 
* J efTectiv* in eFiminating it. 

How to Use Behavidr 
Moditication^ " . ^ 

CAurfbN 

Behavior modification can be very 
powerful. 

^ You should receive professional 
graining before attempting to use 
behavior modificati^^echniqiies 



/ 
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1. Establish reasonable and ethical 
goals. 

• Do not use behavior modification to ♦ 
manipulate or squelcli creativit^. 

• Work directly with, the student to * 
establjsh behavioral objectivf^ * ' 

• Separate behavior which aciwally 
interferes, with leamii^ig or threatens 
safetA'Trom those wKich ^nflict wjth * 
your values or cor)<'eniehce , ^ '* 

• S^t goals for helping tbe'AIld to learn 
more, not just for decreasia^isruptive 
behaviof 

• Allow as much variance am6ng 
students as possible. 

• Avoid conflicts as much 'as possible 
between schtx)l goals and family goals' 

2. Make qlaas rules 

• Ma4ie rule^ short and to t^e' point, 5 op 
6 hiles'are enough; fewer foi^younger 

t ' children ^ \ 

• Phrase rules positively. ^) 
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• Revie\^rurps with class ^t times othe/ 
than when someone misbehaves. 

• Ask children to explain rules for clarity., 

3. Observe and Record Behavior 

• Identny^he specific problem 
be^avior(8)^ . 

• Keep an objective record on the 
frequency of the behavior: can be done 
»by teacher, volunteers, or the students^ 
themselves 

: • Note the frequency 'of the behavipr 
before and after the reinforcement ' 
program is introduced. Use only ohe 
reinforcer at a time so th^t its effects 
can be' pinpointed. 

• Note any changes which occur when 
the reinforcer is^spended for a time 
and then reinst^ it , 

4. Increase Productive Behavior 

• ^Observe tfee child a{ being prcxluctive^ 

• Point out productive behavior for ^(pss 

. •^i^art small; ^ve prais^ and attention 
at the very first ^igns of productive 
behavior , 

• Vary reinfbrcers — praise with words, 
smiles, winks, touching, gold stars, 

" smdy.' and the like- 

• Wvise individually d'fectiv;^e 
reinforcers, depending on the likes and 
dislikes of tKe child^ 

• Try contit^ency contracts - written 
agreements by which a student will 
receive a c€^r*ain rem forcer if he/she " 
does X 

5. Decrease Unpro{iuqt|ve 
Behavior ' \ 

• Ignoring 
Unproductive behavior is usually 



prompted by the desire ta gain 
' attention; therefore,^ ignormg it ^n 
\ elimin3te it; can be used iSyessSk 
#^ behavior threatens heiltfi oV safety or 

disrupts* class too much 

• Isolation . 

Whpn behavior cahnot be ignored, 
child can be rem(l^ed to a safe ana 
secluded place within the sehool; can 
be a severe blow, particularly to . 
, elementary children; should be used 
cautiously; niost effective if appiied 
swiftly andlfefOTiort plods' . 

Looking for the positive 

Praise or otlj^rWise reinforce positive 
a!temati\ 

Four Classroom Case 
Studies^ 

Here are a few cases culled from pfofessional 
journiM^s in which the ideas reviewed here * 
have4>een, ftpplied in classrooms throughout^- 
countrv' 

Case 1. Getting. Children to Attend 
> * to Academic Tasks 

Jim Ranrdall. a newcomer to teaching, 
was assigned a cl^s of 3(1 sixth-grade^ in a 
pubhc schooP located in a rundown, Jow- 
^incomelieighborhood. The principal became 
concerned over continued high rates, of 
disturlwng. unproductive behavior in Mr/ 
^ Rifndairs cla^s. Things were especialty out pf 
control^ during periods set aside for study 

. Mr. RandaD was Hot aWare of many of 
{he terms, ideas, ai^ procvedures already 
discuMed. Fortunate^^. ^m eon e showed him 
how tVey might be useful in solving bis • 
problemi%*^s^ * 

•• ■ : . ■ ■ • I ■ 
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Mr. Rafidall focused on one specific 
^'c^demi^ pr9blem; nonattendaace of pupils ^ 
during ttre* academic task period. He 
arranged to have a student pbserver present 
m his room during >feriwmie period of certnjjL - 
days Whenev€^ra/partic?ular pupil was out of 
his sbat, cle^^Rtn^ out his desk, tappi-ng a 
pencil,^ or othen^i^e not attending the task 
during th^t period' the observer entered an' 
"N" (for nonattendance) on a record sheet.. 
An "A" indicated attrfidance or task* 
appropriate behavior (writing an ' 
assignment, looking in the book}. In thife*way 
Mr^ Randall was able to obtain* a baseline 
re<^ord. The observer also gave the t^ficher a 
baseline ofhis behavior .'This gave Mr. 
Randall an idea of what he was doing arftj 
when Ke was doing it. 

After esfabli&hmg the baseline, Jim 
Ran(3aH introduced*. a, special condition into 
the situation. He woufd show interest and 
give children "verballhtention if lie found 
•them engaging.in appropriate study 
. behavior During the baseline period, the 
average attendance to task rate Was 44 
pertfen^^e rate increased to 72 percent 
during the reinforcenient period. This meant 
that Mr. Ra'hdall's l^nned use ofa- 
reinforcer (att^ntidn) was haying a dramatic 
influence oyer stujdy l^ehavior. Durijig a^brief 
reversal period, reinforcements were given 
for sVudy behavior There^was a precipitous 
drop in on-task behayior' Resumption •of . 
reinforcement resulted \n a return to a higll 
rate ^f purposeful behavior ddring academic, 
periods^ ^ . 

At one p*)int before the initiaiioii df the, 
reinforcement program , the principal *had 
called Mr RandaH's ^tatu6' precarious and 
^ conmdf red* replacing him.*At thai time, Jim 
' Randall was fully aware of .his po^itici^ an^ 
^ad been filled ,with self-doubt. However; in 
addition to d:^v'eloping skill in creating^a 



productive learning environment, he 
developed more self-confidence. **you know, 
I think/Fm going to make it.'' He didlnake it 
andwa^offered and accepted a contract to 
continue teaching. 

Case ^. Using a Token Economy in . 
the Classroom 

Reinforcers can be m'aterial (candy,' 
^kies» pennie^. They c&n ajso bfe symbolic 
£^nd have exchange vaiue (points, stars). For 
some children grades are highly meaningful 
s>*inbols; foi; others, they mean little or may 
even have negative^alife A token is a 
stimulus that acquires value becauyse of its. 
cash-in properties. Using effective tokens 
may help a teacher strengthen pupils' « 
productive behavior. 

Helen Kennedy had a special class of 
fourth graders. These children posed 
proBlems in regular classrooms. They had 
more than their share of teroF>er tantrums.^ 
they resisted authority and in many ways 
made^life miserable for their teachers. Helen 
^decided to tr>' a token economy 

At the first meeting of her class, she^ 
reviewed how the exinn^miy would work The 
standard subjects of elemental^' education 
were broken down into a.serie^ of sequenced 
*exercise"sheet5 with instruct i^)ns to the pupil 
about how to carry out assignmi^nt^ Class 
began each day with each chHd t)eing. given 
an exercise sheet appropnate to his level 
The child worked on the assigned ppoblems, 
I after whi<^h he was instructed to go directly 
jto'the teacher. He ealTi^d points (t?)kens) in 
iproportipn to th* quality ^f his work. The 
points hid reinfortphg value according to a 
'irmal economicsystem Ten points eam^ 
artifipafion in^rec'ess activities; 20 pointS 
earned either a double length recess or. if the 
|P^pil preferred, the oppprtunitv to feed three 
rageji^Brrynals in the classroom . * 



^ Miss Kennedy enlrsted the children^ 
cooperation in arranging the rules und^r 
which the econdniy worked. As a result of'. ' 
their mutual planning, it was agreed another 
20 points alternative would be serving as 
^^^"^jHeacher s assistant, scoring the simpler"* 

eiercises, and dispensing tol^en^ fqr one h^lf 
hour. A child who had tokens valued at 25 ^ 
points could have the high* drama of 
chauffeured home aft^r school in t^ 
' teacher's new convertible 

Helen Kennedy didn't arriv* a^ the 
token economy overnight. She had to make a 
• number of decisions. For example, she felt ' 
' that H pnce tag should not be plac^ on 
everything. Consequently, her pmpils did nol 
need tokens in order to get a dr^jjlc of water or 
sharpen a pencil. During the/iarl^ weeks of 
her token program, she bad/to make sevefal 
' adjustments in values to tan^ecount of the 
relative popularities of different activities 

• ' - Wh&t were the results of Helen 
Kennedy's program? By th/ second day the 
cl^ w'as^ quiet exottpt for occasional 
enthusiastic excla^mioris following token . 

, successes. Miss Kenneay's and the pupils' # 
facial expressions became more cheerful 

^^^hool, exercise problems, reading, and . 
teacher became associated wit}i fun The » 
token system helped circumvent the n^ed f6ir 
coercive controls One child, officially . 
described as **uncontrariable,' - had had 
numerous temper UiHrums Following his ^ 
first tantrum in the token economy class, he 
was tbld that he deuld have that one'free, but 
-subsequent tantrum^ would cost him JO 
points. Tantrum^ soon d^sapp€^^ed from his 
repertory. 

. There were a number of ou^AiVes oY 
• - Helen Kelinedy's work The chiHRcame to 

resent intlerferepce with their worBibtivitie^s. 
' All of thelehildren went complet>n^^hrough 



fourth' and fifth grade exercises during the 
firsts * 2 months o£the token economy. Half 
of them co«ipleted-the sixth grade 
assignments. Two children su jce^ fully 
' completed tliejaieventh-grMde materials. 
Thus, Hetwi KenitedyVapproach not oTi 
mad^^hool life more pleasant and 

risfying for ever>'one, it also enabled^ch 
Individual pupil to progress academically at 
^ as fast a i;ate as possible ^ 

. Case 3. A Way To Handle ^ 
TanMness 

PrinciRje^ of Behavior Modificatiorf can 
.be used with severe problems, sych as those^ 
^Kjsed by Miss Kennedy's ptipils, of with 
relatively minor but annoying, unproductive' 
beha^r 

Fr^n Hardy had a cla&s of 25 fifth- 
graders from upper jmddle-class 'families. 
The boys and girls in tne class were allowed . 
to go to^e restroom and to visit the drinking • 
fountain following recesses While most 
pupils returned promptly to class, there were 
a few stragglers who returned n minute or 
two after class had resumed. This caused 
gjnfusion ia th^otal cjassroom, delayed the 
start of class, and annoyed Mrs. Hardy. After 
^a course in which priAtiples (tf classroom 
managerpent w^r? discussed, sheiiit^pon 
this possible solution to her problenr , > 

She obsefved^ho was late in returf^mg 
to class following «^ery recess. This provided 
a baseline that w<jjtnd permit her tp gauge tht 
elTectivertess pf her approach^ . . 

^ The.tacticsheemplc^yed wiiisto clo«e^he,\ 
c4«<8r(^m d<)or 4 m tnyt es aft^r t^e first |Axpil 
erTbered tJl^i^VVRAide tji^/'ctassTo^ oq 
h]|s way ta^^^^Hfci following recefts! Any 

pupil who em^^^Pl^cl^room aftei^^he/ 
dpor was closed was counfed as being late A 
pi\pil observed to be especially prompt was 




chosen to make a record of ^the number of late 
pupils. Mrs. HarBy chose as a daily 
reinforcing event^list of pupils who were on 
ted on the bijjletin 
^ for 
inside the 

classroom Delpre the dooT ^as closed were 
placed .on the **0n Time" chart. Fran 
Hardy's success was clear-cut: tardiness 
virtually disapi^ared. , 

Mrs. Hardy made one notew<Mi:hy 
observation in the course of condiJcting her 
experimept. A^ first* $he decided wliat the 
list of^**On Timers" would include; the 
names of only those pupils who returned 
promptly from the morping recess: No 
reinforcing contingencies were associated 
with the afternoon recess. She found that 
listing the momiqg^ ^'On^-Timers" did not 
have a strong carry-over effect on the return 
of pupils from the afternoon recess. When an 
'*0n Timer" was defined, as a boy or girl who 
returned promptly to and frpm ev< 
on a gived day, the morning-after 
disparity fa^ed £(ibray. Fr^n Hardy 
that her pupils could become* very _^ 
' to the consequences of their behavior and 
that they could discriminate between 
presence and absence on rem forcers 

Case 4.^ Delinquency, TrAhcy, and 
Reinforcement . 

A 14 year-ojd boy had a record replete 
'With burglary, truancy, 'and rurmihg away > 
He .was receiving failing grades in all his 
subjects and was considered incorrigible . 
\Vhen he entered a specially prepared 
reinforcement program, he was reading at 
about the ^cond -grade level. The progrrfm 
involv^ tokens vahied at fraction^ of a 
pepny. The tokens could be cashed in for 
things the boy w^anted. When he was working' 
on increasing hiV vocabulary, ^ received a 
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highly valued token for each errorless - 
pi^graph. If he had to repeat the paragraph 
before getting it correct, he received a token 
ihat>«^^ somewhat deprcfciated in value. , 
Ujider ttiis regimen, the boy's attention span 
. iricreased. He advanced to a Jourth-grade ' 
level of reading and passed^all his courses. 
The cost of the entire training program (cash 
value of all*the tokens he earned) over a 4 V2 
month period%vas $20.31. As the program 
proceeded, the boy had ta make more and 
* more correct response id get 'reinforced. 
Gradually he was weaned from the tangible 
rewards and gradually began to read because 
of the intrinsic pleasure' he derived from it; 

Objections to Behavior 
Modification 

A number of objections have b#en 
raised to the ethical educational 
value of behavior modification. 

> 1. A teacher using behavior modificatioi^ 
decides what the acceptable behavior 
must be and uses rewards/punishments 
to manipulate child to behave that way; 
this is a cldbed system. 
2. Behavior rnodiVication undermines 
internal contfoL* 

' 3. It prepares dtydents for an imaginary 
world by teaching theto'that 
unacceptable behavior* will be .ignored. 

4. It can instruct chUdrjen to be merc^ary. 
to work only for tne rewafrd and not fq 



th^ internal satisfaptioj^ of doing the jo 
•well., 

5. It limits the ability of students to express 
their discontent with the teacher, with 
^ teaching methods, and the like. 



6. Students may W influenfee^l to act^as if 
• they are laming, when actually tfiey are 

not internalizing the' ledKn. . ' • 

7. Behavior modification emphasizes short-' 
• 0. .range instead of lon^-range results. , 

8. It makes gtudentd>kiore^ passive and 1^ 
naoitivated; centers Wsponsibility on tv 
teacher. J * . 

9. It may change the behavior, but does 4i 
nothing to change the causes of'that 
behavior. . 

10. It "has questionable value when lejiming 
complex behaviors. 



CHANGE THE 
ENVnjONMENT^^ 

1. Enriching the Environment 

a. Magazines, games, books 

b. Special interest' areas < 

c. Special ,**mess" around area for 
drawing 

2. Impoverishing the Environment 

, a. Remove or put away magazines, 
games, books 

b. Special interest areas off limits at 
certain -times 

c. Only allowing certain activities in 
specified places 

3. Simplifying the Environment ^ 

a. Special places for certain games and. 
activities 

b. Arranging seats so they're easy to get 
to 

c. Pencil sharpener Within reach 

d. Child's name on objects 

e. Readable list of rules 

4. Restricting the Enviroiynent 

a. May have to remove child from regular* 
classroom temporarily v 

b. Have child remain in specified area of 
classroom 

c. Leaving the child wLth another teacher, 
during special classroom events 

5. Child-Proofing the Envi|^onment« 

a. Durable plastic materials 

b. Durable covers on special materials 

c. Keeping personal valuables in We 
place 

d. Putting breakables in safe place 

6. Substituting One Activity for ATiother 
a. Choice of participailttg ip more than 

one activity n ' 



b. Getting students' opinion oa^hoice of 
activities 

7. Preparing Child for Change 

a. Discuss visits to zoo, park, ^tc. 
b Discuss visitors to the' classroom 

c. Explain guidelines foj^litwiging from 
one activity to anotfver ^ 

• d. Discuss desired behavior in asseijibly, 
cafeteria, »€tc. 
e. Discuss movement in the ball, around 
the school, etc. 
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CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT 

"Qorporal punishment doesn't work. Forget 
the bleeding hearts who whine that it's a 
humiliating.experience, forget the rubes who 
bhister that it builds character. Corporal 
punishmeht simply doesn't work."*" 

Corporal punishment is a very controversial 
and very important issuje as related to school 
discipline. Many parents, teachers, and 
administrators use it routinely; yet its critics 
are adamant* about its ineffectiveness and 
cni«l-«ffects on children. ^ 

After extensive research^ the National 
Education Association presented the 
following conclusions concerning corporal 
punishment: ] ' 

"1. Physical, punishment is an inefficient 
way to^maint^in order; it usually has to be 
repeated over and j^r. 

**2. Physical punishment may increase 
disruptive behavior. 

"3. Physical punishment hinders 
learning. ^ 

* "4. Physical punishment is not suitable 
for any children, regardless of their 
socioeconomic status. 

"5. Physical punishment is most often 
used on students who are physically^ weaker 
and smaller than the teacher. 

f /*6. Physical punishment is often a 
symptom of frustration rather than a 
disciplinary' procedure. 

"7. Infliction of physical punishment is 
detrimental to t\]e professional educator. 

"8. Physical punishment does not develop 
self-discipline. 
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"9. Physical punishment develops 
agressiye' hostility. * ^ 

**iO. Physical punishment teached that^ 
might. is /ight. 

*^lfi. Physical punishment by educators is 
not comparable to that inflicted by parents. 

**12. Students may prefet physical 
punishment to other alternatives oiffered 
them. 

**13. Limitations on the way physical * 
punishment is to be used are often regularly 
ignored. - ' _ 

"14. Physical punishment is legal inlnany 
places, but its constitutionality is being 
challenged ih several court suits. 

"15. The availability of physical 
punishment discourages tea^chers from 
seeking more effective means of discipline. 

"16. The use of physical punishntent 
inclines everyone in the school community to 
regard students as less than human and the. 
schqol as dehumanizing.'**' 

A 1976 survey by the Philadelphia Public 
Schools discovered the following /acts about 
the use of corporal punishment in schools 
throughout the Nation: . 

1. Corporal punishment is illegal in seven 
states: 

• Alabama 

• Alaska 

• Arizona 

• Massachusetts 

• Missouri 

. • New Jersey . ^ ♦ 

• Rhode Island 

i. Every state, however, except two, (New 
Jersey* and West Virginia) reported that 
corporal punishment is used in schools. 



3. ^ Every responding state except one atated 
* that the i^olicy concerning the use of 

corporal punishment was det^rmined'on a 
local le^l. Only Vermont answered that 
policy 4m^ decided by the State 
jSovemment. • 

4. Wh^n asked who adjninistered corporal 
pli^nishment in their state, the 
Philadelphia suryey received the • 
^following responses: 

•.3r states — "principals** 

r 3t Stater -T- ^achers'! z " 

• k 7 stAes — "administrators** 

• 7 states — "certified employees'* 

• 2 rtates — - "nc^-certified employees 
and bus drivers 

5. EighttAtates answered that.written reports 
were required when administering ^ 
corporal punishment. Eleven stateb 
responded that no written reports were 
required. 



A Statistical Taskmaster 

One Gernian Schoolmaster kept an exact 
record for 51 years, revealing that he had 
sti;uck 911,527 blows v^th a-cane, 124,010 
with a rod, 20,989 wifh a ruler, 136,715 with 
his hand, 12,235 blows to the mouth, 7,905 
boxes to the* ear, and 1,115,800 rdps on the 
Head— in addition to making.777 -boys stand 
on peas, 613 kneel on a triangular block of 
wood, and 5,b00 wear a dunce*s cap/^ 

/ 4 
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A number of 9<^ool Officials believe that 
corporal punishment is necessary to 
maintain order \xi t\i% schools. 



*7 would not be the principal of a 
school if I had to first contact the 
parent" before I could administery in 
terrns of my professional judgment, 
corporal punishment Nor would I want 
to be a ^perintenderU' of schools where 
this kind of policy was required " 

*'(Dallas teachers) must have the 
authority to spank but only as a last 
resort and only after careful counseling 
with the child and parent 

Supt. Nolan Estes, Dallas^^ 



The NEA Task Force sharply disagrees with 
this conclusion and offers a number of 
alternatives which it feels are more effective. 
Some of the short-range afternatives 
include:" ^ 

• Student-teacher agreement on 
immediate^ alternatives. 

• Counseling on a one-to-one basis by 
eveiyone from teachers and 
adminstrators, through parents and 
other volunteers, to psychologists and 
psychiatrists for both disruptive 
students and distraught teachers. 

• Alternate learning experiences for 
students ^who afe bored,' turned off or 
otherwise unreceptive'* to traditional 
educational experiences. • 

• Inservice' programs to help teachers and 
otRfer school staff learn a variety of 
techniques for building better ^ 
interpersonal relations between 
themselves and students. , ^ 

• Class discussion of good and bad 
behavior, their causes and 
consequences. 

18 V, _ ' 



Suggestions are offered throughout this book 
for preventing and dealing with discipline 
problems without the use of corporal 
punishment. 

\ 

According to recent action of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, corporal punishment may 
be used in schools — withouU(parental 
permission — under certain condition"^:*^ 

• if the force is reasonable 

— 9. if' it is nQt » u » ed -a^ a "first lino of 



punishment'' for behavior (except for 
acts "so anti-social and disruptive as to 
shock th^ conscience' ) 

• if milder forms of punishment have been 
used first 

• if minimal procedural due process has 
been given (such as warning what kinds 
of behavior will result in a spanking) 

• if a second school official witnesses the 
spanking 

• and if parents hre given a written 
explanation of the punishipent if they 
ask for it 

However, the U. S. Supreme Court will soon 
reopen the' corporal punishment issue when 
it hears the Ingraham v Wright case, where 
the issuers excessive use. (The Baker . 
decis^n in the last term, which upheld the 
practice, dealt only with "reasonable use." , 

The American Psych^plogical Association has 
begun a campaign against corporal 
punishment. The Association is establishing 
a National Center ^orAhe Study of Corporal 
Punishment at Tem^re University.' 



"hIeRE IS 
EDWARD BEAR 



eoming downstairs now, 

tbump, bump 
he back of his head j 
behind Christopher Rqbm'^ 
It IS, is far as he knows, the only 
uay of coming downstairs, 



but sometimes he feels 
that thexe is. another wcfy, 
'if only he could stop bumping 
for a moMent and think of it, " 

^innie-the-Pooh 



IS 
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CURRICULUM ON 

CONFLICT 
MANAGEMPNT^^ 

Conflict is an inevitable part of living. It' 
builds within us as inner forces opposing 
each other atxd outside us 'as we' find 
ourselves \x\ conflict with forces around* us, 
Pdbr conflict resolution can found in any 
schpol in the fofm ^f 'bullying^, fighting, 
verbal insults, withdrawing and resentment, 
and other negative behav^pr. It is unrealistic ' 
• to expect to live without conflict; therefore, ^ 
^ we need to be prepared to cope with it and 
{Tiknage it effectively; • 

* In order tp teach children to do this, the, 

CURRICULUM 0^ CONFLICT 
' TVIANAGEMENT was developed. This 

Curriculum is part of the Huntan , 
Development Program and teaches practical 
rnethods for dealing wi4h c/onflicts. 
1^ Furthermore, it helps children to respect 
* themselv^ and others more and to movJ into 
more rewarding relationships. 

The Curriculum offers resouAres for 30 
sessigns. Lesson guides give suggested 
discussion ^pics, selected Trims, suggestions 
on how to use role-playing, and other.tools, 
^ techniques, and strategies. A sample session 
for older children might intlude vie^wing a 
film such as "Kids and Conflict,*' followed 
'by a classroom discussion of the film and 
role-playing of various ways of reacting (o a 
conflict. Sample discussion topics are **A' 
Time When I Thought Something Was 
Funny Made Someone Else Mad," and **A 
Time When I Was Involved^ in a 
Misunderstanding/* 

I The'Cunriculum systematizes three 
arias of social-emotional growth (1) 
Awareness— getting in tguch with and 



i, ■ • 

discussing one^s feelings, thoughts, j^nd 
behaviors; (2) Social Interaction— learning 
to understand the feelings, thoughts and 
behaviors of others; and (3) Mastery— | 
developing thr self-confidence which helps 
you deal more effectively with people and 
^things ai'ound you. ^ 
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DEMTOCRATIC 
PROBLEM-SQLVING 

General Principles*' 

1. In a democratic classroom, students and 
teachers plan, organize, ijnplement,\and 
participate in shared activities., , 

2. DemoWacy does not mean that everyone 
does as he/she pleases; rather it ipeans 
that decisions affecting a group are made 
by that group. 

3. Democratic classrooms require that 
teachers share their power with students 
^nd accept them as equals, an idea that 
many adults cannot accept. Democratic 

\ teachers find that sharing power and 
encouraging mutual respect greatly 
reduces their nded to assert power over 
their students. * ^ 

4. The teacher needs to serve as ^ leader, but 
not as a boss. He/she needs to encourage 
leadership among the students. 

5. The teadher should allow etu^nts to 
make mistakes and help tKfm to learn . 
from these mistakes. The Exception is a 

, behavior which threatens-fieaith or safety. 

6. Students need to be trained in the 
- ^ techniques and responsibilities of • 

democratic decision-making. 

- 7. The move from autocracy to democracy 
^Qan bring havoc unless the student(Mire 
trained for their responsibilities, an'd 
unless the teacher provides strbng • . 
leader^hip*!^ 

8. It is very difficult — if not impossible — 
for teachers to promote democratic 
cJassroonrs if they themselves are not 
treated (j|emo<fifatically ij;i*the^ school 

- system /* 
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How To Use Pemocriatic Pj-oblwh-Solving 



Questions / ^ 

What is the student actually doing? 

When? Where? To what degree? Wl^t . ■ 
occurs just before it? After it? WiienSoes it 
increase, decreaSe, or othBrwjse change 

Is the behavior a problem? For 
whom? • 

• Doesjt actually harm^o^ or hinder your 

• ability to teach? (or does it simply differ 
from your values and opinions'^) 

Does it actually harm other students or 
hinder them from lea^ing*^ 

• Does it actually harm the student who is 
doing it orhinder his/her ability to. learn? 

Wh0t does the student think about 
hiq/her behavior? \ 

Is h^/she aware. it is a problem fof you*^ Eor^v 
others? Is it a problem for the student^ 

Does the student have control ovef* 
what he/she is doing? - ^ 

Why or why not? ^ 



Step. One 

Define 

The 
Problem 



1. 



. Techniques 

©elect a time that will allow for little 



interruption. 

2. Tell the student there is a problem which 
must be solved. Use an message 
instead of a '*put-down'^ message. 

3. Emphasize that youVant to help in 
finding a solution which^is acceptable to* 
both of you ^ 

4. Discover if the student recd^nizes the 
behavior as a person problem and fe^ls 
any need to change. 

5. Look past the symptoms and identify the 
"real problem." 

Getting down to the real problem can be very 
^Mifficult. First, you may know that you feel 
angry, sad, etc. about certain situations, but 
not be able to identify the general problem 
connecting these situations. 

Also, you may be afraid of expressing your 
true feelings; because you're afraid that 
someone else will punish you or withdraw 
their love if you tell them what the real 
problem is to you. 

The more intense your feehngs about the 
situation are the weaker you feel, the more 
difficult it'will be to identify the problem. 

When you ^top taking care of your own 
' needs, you lose respect for yourself anq 
others lose respect for you. 

125 
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Questions ^ 

1. What^re all the possible things that 
could be done which might solve the . 
problem? 

2. Could you accomplish anything more by. 
taking an old idea and re-worjcing i(? 

3. What are some new ideas? 



. Step/Two 

^ Generate 
Possible 
^ Solutions 



I 



Techniques 

1. Write down both^the stydent's 
suggestions and your own. 

2. Do not evaluate, judge, or belittle any of 
the suggestions offered. Write them all 
down. 

• 

3. Keep pressing for additionaF alternatives, 
until it looks as though there won't be any 
more. * 



t. What will you absolutely not 'agree to? 

2. WHat must be a part pf any agreement 
you make? 

3. Wfat has the bejst chance of achieving 
what both you and the student want?^ 



Step i'h 



rees 

Evaluate the 
Alternative 
Solutions 



1. Eliminate those suggestions which are 
immediately unacceptable. 

2. Mutually combine alternatives to create a ' 
better alternative. - i 

3. ' Judge each alternative on the basis of: 

• how well it satisfies the student 

• how well it satisfies you 

• practicality. • . * 

• its effects on others 

• probability of being a, lasting solatibn 
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Questions 

f L Which alternative promises to be most 
satisfying to bfeth you aiW the student? 

2s Is,4:his altemative(s) possible? How can it 
be made possible? 



Step Four 

Decide 
On' 
The 
>^Best 
Solution 



Techniques 

1. A solution may come from two 
• alternatives — a compromise. 

2. IfHhe decision involves a number of 
points, you may want to write it down. 



/ 



1. Are you. and the student refiJUy willing to 
make an earnest commitme^l*^ 

'2. What preliminary steps do you need to' 

take before tihe solution carf be 
. implemented*^ * 



1. Make sure the stude^^t understands who is 
res{)onsible for doing what when. 

'2. Complete ^reliminayy steps. 

3. Set a time^when you wiH evaluate^your 
^ prigress* ^ ^ ' . , 

4. Once a commitment is made, stick to it. 



Step Five^ 

Implemeiit 

the 
Decisibn 



i 



. Step Six ^ ^ 

Evaluate 
and 
Use Feedback 



^ Questions 

L To what degree is tK^ problem solved?^ 

\2, |n what ways is the solutui^mosf ^ 
effective? 

3. To w^4t degree^do you and'^the student 
feel satisfied as you had originally ho 

4. How can ypQr experience be use 
improve youryuture actions? » 




.^^Technique^, ' 
L Not all dflHons turn. out to^e good ones, 
idthe^ 



You aAd the student may ireed to modify 
your plan and change your approach. 

2. The alternative jcou tjied may create jnore 
problems. If so, change that approach; 
modify your approach to the original 
problem; and use democratic techniques* 
to find solutions for any subsequent 
.'problems. 
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qlAs8er on 
disciplined^ 

William plasser says in order to Have 
effective discipline, a school must oe a good 
place to be — a place where students want to 
be. It irfust also be a place wllere students: 

1. know the rules 

2. agree with the rules 

3. can make and change the rules (the 
roles should not be unchangeable) 

> 4. know what will happen when they 
br^ak the rules. 

Glassei^ suggests that educators ask 
themselves: What am Tdoing now? Is it 
working? If it isn't working why keep 
perpetuating it? Make a decision to try 
something different. In making this decision, 
it is best to start with one child so you can 
begin tu fe e l c o mf ort aBle - with the-^tm^e-- - - 
you are trying. Th^ steps involved include: 

1. In ord^r for a teacher to help a student 
change inappropriate behavior^ertain* 
prefe^liisites are necessary. These are: 

a. Showing concern for the other person; 
involving theiict with responsible* 
beings as models. 

b. Recognizing of the uniqueness of the 
individual. 

c. Being human, caring, revealing ' o 
^ oneself. J 

d. Functioning in the presenrand J 
toward the future;''avOiding negafive 
history. 

e. . I^lanning to make the student's day a 

little better. 

f. Correcting quietly; no yelling or 
threatening. 

2. In dealing with the specific behavior, one 
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must establish' what is being done, -not* 
why something has takeip)lace. 

3. The student is then asked to make a 
value judgment about his/her behavior, 
asking, "Is it helping anyone"^" 

4 Encourage th? student to make a plan of 
Bftion which wijl permit operation 
within the established rules. The plan 
should be reasonable. 

5 Get a commitment from the student to 
carry out the plan. The commitment can 
be an informal verbal agreement, a 
handshake, or a formal written contract 
signed by both the student and* teacher, 
A plan (contract) that does not have the 
student's firm commitment is likely to 
|fail, and faMure not-only eqcourages a 

I self-defeating identity but mterferes 
with the process of stopping/preventing 

/ updesirable behavior. One needs' to 
/ experience the rewards that come from 
fulfilling the pl*an. 

6. Avofd accepting excuses. The teacher 
doesn't want reasons *'why** the plan 
didn't work. ^ 

7. The teacher doesn't jiunish, bat neither 
does.the teacher interfere with the 
natural consequences for not carrying 
out the plan.* 

I Frequently, a student needs to think 
about the plan he/she wished to • 
establish; to do this, a time-out plac^ in 
the classroom- should be provided. At 
this time, the student is separated fronr 
-th^ class but he/she can hear and see 
what's going on but cannot take part ' 
before deciding on an agreeable plan for 
functioning within the rules. ' 

If this doesn't work, the student is then 
sent out of the classjoom (in a non- 
punitive manner) to another setting (i e^ 



office, supervised-observed-study room) - 
where the student is pern?itted to work or • 
just sit until he/she can develop a plan. 
The new surroundings sometimes are 
(Conducive to plan development. It is 
imperative that the atmosphere in this 
room also be non-punitive but ft the 
same time not a fun place. 

8. The student may n^ to go home for the^ 
d^y. Such action requires 
parent/community understanding o^tlje 
reasons for such a step. ,The school tak^s 
this action in a non-punitive way and 
welcomes the student back the next day 
and encourages him/her to functiorr 
within the rules. .(This step is seldom 
used but at times is necessary.) 

9. Some students are seriously distutbed 
and rffeed professional help. -^11 problems 
cannot be handled^y the school 

10. Never give up^ A significant part of 
learning to operate within rules and to 
eliminate unacceptajjle behavior-is to let 
students know that someone cares for 
them and wants to help. 
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POLICE, COURTS, 
AND 

TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Police 

General Guidelines for Use of 
Police in- Schools 

1. Determine school policy for the use of 
poUce on campus. This policy will be 
based on existing laws and school system 
policy, as well as the particular needs t)f 
^ the school. This policy should define the 
conditions under wliTch police' will be 
deployed and disengaged. Supervision of 
* police officers while on campus should be 
decided as well. Naturally, school officials 
and local law-enforcement personnel 
should jointly determine policy. 



teachers, coaches, custodians, et al. are 
aware of this policy and their 
responsibilities under it. 

3. Brief local police on the physical layout 
of the school and any other practical 
details they may need to know in order to 
respond effectively. I 

4. Work to see that your area provides 
juvenile police ofRcers and/or trains its 
regular officers in juvenile la^ and in the 
most effective techniques for handling 
juvenile cases. 

5. Avoid any unnecessary force. 

Specific Roles of Police in Schools 

1. Patrol school grounds and buildings. 

2. Be present at school dances and 
athletic events. 

3. Instruct students on law-related 



subjects through such programs as 
c*' Youth. and the Law.'* These types of 
programs ar^ designed to break down the 
barriers betw.een police and students, as 
well as to teach students about their ' 
rights and resp6nsibilities under the law. 

4. See that students receive the help they 
need. Many communities, have juvenile 
police officers who work exclusively with 
youth under age 18, Whenever po^il?le, 
these officers attempt to divert young 
people out of the criminal justice system 
and refer fhem to community agei^es 
through which they may receive 
counseling and other services. The officers 
themselves also provide counseling and 
individuarhelp whenever possible. 

Having juvenile police officers is a- 
^istinct advantage since they are 
^ecifuj^jly trained tn the laws concerning 
j^ven^s an^ in the needs of juveniles. • 



Cburts . 

The district juvenile court judge has 
original jurisdiction over any cases involving* 
persons under 18 years of age; however, if a 
person Is accused of a serious crime who is at 
least 14 years old, then the judge may • • 
transfer the case to superior court f(5r thfe 
juvenile to be tried as an adult. 

Juvenile law .prescribes a unique setpf 
goals, terms, and procedures which are 
designed to protect the juvenile.** For 
example: 

• Warrants are not written against juveniles; 
"petitions" are u»fed to indicate the 
conditions for bringing a juvenile before 
the court. Any /Jresponsible person" may 
sign a petition alleging that a child fajls 
withingpne or nwre'of th^following* 
categoriesir • ^ 



Dependent — Is a child who is in need 
of placement, special care or treatment 
because such child has no parent, 
guardian or custodian to be" responsible 
for his/her supervision or care, or whose 
parent, guardian or custodian is unable 
to provide for his/her supervision or care. 

Negle/ted — Is' any child who does 
not receive peeper care or supervision or 
discipline from his/her parent, guardian, 
custodian or other person acting as a 
parent, or who has been abandoned, or 
who is not.provided necessary medical 
car^ or other remedial care recognized 
under State law, or who lives in an . 
environment injurious to his/her , 
welfare, or who has been placed for care 
or adoption in violation of law. ' 

Abu8€id.— Means a fhild less than 16 
yeerrs of age whose parent or other person 
responsible for hisAier care: a ) Inflicts or 
^alTows to be~ihnicted upon such child a 
.physical injury l?y other than accidental 
means which causes or crea^tes a^ 
substantial risk jof death or * 
disfigurement or impairment of physical 
health or loss' or impairment of function 
of ahy bodily organ, or b)^ Creates or 
allows to be created a substantial risk of 
physical injuiV to such' child by other 
than accidental- means which would be 
likely to ca,use cjjfeath or disfi^rement or 
impairment of iDhysical Kealth or loss or 
impairment of the funetioh of any bodily 
organ, or c) Committor aJlovys to be 
committed ,am^x' act upon a child in 
violaticfn of raw. . . 

Undisciplined — Includes any qhild 
who fs urtlawfully^absent (rom school, or 
who is regularly disobedient to hre ^ 
parent or. guardian or custoclian and 
beyond their disciplinary control, or who 
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is regularly found in places where it is 
unlawful for a child to l?e, or who has run 
away from home.^ 

Delinquent — Includes any child who 
has committed any criminal offense 

, under State law or under an ordinance of , 
local government, inpluding'violations of ' 
the motor vehi<5l|Jgws pr a child who has 
violated the co'n^pons of his probation 

jjndef this articl^ 

• Juveniles are not tried; they gr^ , / 
**adjud'icated."- - \ ' • * . 

.• TUeae legal pjfi6(Jeedirfgs are cl&sed to the 

' public: ^ • ^ ' ( ^ ' ^ 

> The decision- of the court should be baseQ 
on n^eeting the needs ipf the yoilth • ' , 

T^airiii^ ScJic>oUv ' , 

North C^nslina operates larg^, 'residential >^ 
trainihg^Whools fw thosejuvenjles * " . ' 
•determined Uy Ihe'courts to need such ^ . # 
detention. r Training Schools have beerf ^\ 
.criticized^^veir^ly in a kum\)er of recent " 
stuifes: After, studying- Wfiining schools-jn J 
the StateVthe'North CBroHna -B^r.* . ' 
Associ^t^c)^ reported the fcjhwing:'^. ' ' . * 

^* North 'Carothiia ranks fH-strnmong all the i 

. states jn- the n\imt)er of cVildren. %, ^ ' 
* vcp;tiimitted to triaiiimgNSchc^l pe^^capiia, * * ' 

• The^ ch'Ildrei) liave beeR*'i^hated'£n \ 

/ Marge institutions away from -^thl^ . ' i ' 
^ , ifiain^ream^pf society §nd tj\p resQlt'has 

* >een"U])ut of sl^t, out of mind.** .'4 . / 

♦ M^nJ^cHildren are Confined to , . 

^. .'in8tiiu4:ipoiKand*^tiglTfatk?©fl as, .^^ 
■ de^inqu^ntg^,b|cau6€5;th^ happen t*.be/ 
unwarnte'(J, hflave unhappy; and.ynstefble' - 
family relationships, aje poorly » 
-^notivspted/ or h«ve spedflc. tearnfng , 



protflems. 

A large number of cFildren have been 
confined in training schools who should 
never have been there.. Most of them are 
not guilty of any crime for which an 
adult would be piinished, but are 
'incarcerated" for sdch activities as 
running. away, disobedience^ and^ 
^ truancy ^ \ 

• The primary emphasis in-most training 
schoqls^s custody, nof rehabilitation.^ In 
them exists a serious lack of family type 
relationships^ ^yhiqh are so desperately 
needed by .'growing; children. Segregated 
• pells are routirtely-used for a. variety of 
offenses. 

There i^ also a^ serious lack of adequate 
medical caft; and some of the house- 
parents lack the training and emotional 
J' , ,stability ttf meet the needs of their 
wards. « 

*„ Th^rf is cpns'icierable evidence that 
-students are assigned to institutions on 
/the basis o^^h^r race^/ * 

' Some chilaren in training scRbols are fis 
JpRing eight'years old. * 

Based' on the findings of this report and 
'pVhei^r,^ it*mus| He concluded that yot*ng 
,people4iave a much better opportunity to 
overcome* tjhefi* problems and grow intp 
p^ductiye, happy people if they remain in 
their. home communities and receive help' 
through community-based services, such as 
counseling agencies and ^mall residential 
treatment tenter^? 



REFERRAL 

Often, the teacher maj^ not have the time or 
the expertise to give a child the help he/she 
really needs. In such cases, the child'^should 
be referred (and parents if necessary,) to > 
' someone else who do€| have the time and 
expertise needed. ♦ 

One important note: > 

Ev^ry referral sho'Md be folTowed op. The 
. person referred ra^ rtotf|eto^e seryice or 
may not.receive^hiEf quality of service you 
. had thought the" person woulji receive. 
Follow-up is also/important so that your 
efforts are -consistent with those otfhe 
other helping^'ijereons. 

Listed below are sprhe geherd types of 
service^ to jvhich a student i^ight be 
referred: ' # y ' 

• school psychofegist • 

• counselor- ^ ' ' 

• principal 

• school social worker 

• clinic composed of several teachers for 
evaluating discipline problems and 
re^mm^nd actiou,,^^^ 

• same age or different age pefer counseling 
^ parents and conwriunity volunteers 

OUTSIPE SCiHOOL 

• youth service bur'feus 

• big brother/big sisrer pcQgrams 

• mental health clmid^ 

• family service agenci^, health 

' departments, ministerV juvenile court 
counselors, and volunteers to the court 

• private psychiatrists 
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SOCIAL LITERACY 



• "Th€ battle for students' attention" 
goes on in humerous schools. While tardy 
bells ring.and rolls are called, students think 
of ways to stall the learning proceA. A 
commdn stalling device is called '^milling 
game" in which students group together, ask 
irrelevant questions, walk leisurely to their 
seats while teacher frustration grows. This 
game is only-one of some 36 commonly- 
occurring games wl)ich are played regularly 
•in schools to avoid/the learning process 

In dti attempt to solve discipline 
problems, a study was conducted at Van 
Sickle Junior High School in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, by Proffessor Alfred 
Alschuler of the University of 
Massachusetts. Under his direction a' group 
of graduate studen|i9^ and social studies 
teachers observed student behavior over a 
tWo-year period m an attempt to find 
solut ions to the ^hool's discipline problems. 
► ThA^uay bi^capie k nown as the Social 
LiderVy Tifeiufng Project.* 

' The 'focus of social literacyyfraining fs 
prevention of problem behavior. Based on 
the phatosophy' of Paulo Freire. a Brazilian 
»■ educSjgr who prepared slum dwellers in 
Recife for democratic participation in 
Brazifs government, ,^cial literacy in 
schools seeks to incr^^ise the democratic * 
participation V)f students and faculty in 
school governance. Its go3ls are to decrease 
ill treatment of others, tp stop blapning 
others for problems, and to work together xvj^ ~. 
solving common problems. ' ^ 

The term 'literacy" is used here as "the • 
power to see. name, analyze and change 
'rfftlity " It is based on the theory that 
students and teachers have no formal 
vocabulary or methods of analyzing social 
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relationships. Therefore, when we are 
powerless to name relationships and 
behavioA, we remain vfctimized by thenf. In - 
an attempt to break this cycle and solve the* 
discipline problem, a numberbf educational 
objectives and ni^thods were developed. 

TheTirst objective was to teach everyone 
in school that the system of social 
relationships could be changed if 
unsatisfactory when t/iey are anal^ed. For 
example, a teacher can stop the "milling 
game'' by simply recognizing it, naming it, 
and calling a stop tojt. It actually happened 
when'^a teacher said to a group of students 
who were milling, "Okay, you are playing the 
milling game and I want it stopped right 
now!" The stunned stiicjents cHd in fact sit 
<iown. It was an important discovery, for by 
simply nan>ing the obvious, the teacher had 
controlled it. Njames ^re not neutral. They 
are tools. They are powerful. 

Analyzing classroom 'discipline cycles 
was the second ob/ectii^e. Essentially ^ 
analyzing meant arriving at answers with 
students to a number of qifestions about each 
discipline cycle: How does the cycle start? 

•W^hat are tWe rules? What position do you 
play? Wh^are moves offensive? When are 
moves defensive? How* do you get points?^ 

^ From whom do you get points? How do you 
go from "I win.Vpu lost" cycles to "we both^ 

, win" cycles'^ 

The. third objective involved 
transforming discipline cycles into th^ 
discipline of learning 'through negotiated 
changes in relationship rules. The new rules 
should increase internal self-regulation for 
both teachers ahd students, specify 
mutually-desired subject -matter and 
increase nYutual r^sQect. 

Social literacy support groups tor 
teachers are organized to name common 



problems of teachers, analyze ways in which 
the system contributes to those problems, 
and provide mutual support in solving these 
problems. Teachers meet about once a week 
after school to enga|;e in this process aided 
by a number of techniques that have been 
developed. One technique for naming the 
gam^s played in school involves creating a 
"'Sui:vival gtiide," a compdete list of all the 
formal and informal rules of the school. 

Another technique for naming social 
problems helped clarify some prime causes of 
interruptions during class. This involves a 
systematic method of assessing Mutually- 
Agreed-on Learning Time (MALT). At 
'certain times during the class fhe observer 
decides whether or not students are paying 
attention to instructional ^..materfal and 
records this information. 

'Another major method' for increasing 
social literacy r^th6 use of a classroom 
facilitator. This involves an individual 
(teacher,' guidance counselor, supervisor, ^ 
* assistant principal of outside consultant) 
whQ»acts as a coach who helps the team (in 
this case, the class and its leader, the 
teacher) improve its performance. 

In summary, this project attempted to 
accomplish the following: 

• Decrease the numbef of student victim^ 
and the harm" they suffer. ^K^"^ 

Increase the emount pf mutually agreed 
upon learning time 

• Improve the attention quality upon 
si^bject matter. 

• Irtiprova relationships betweep^^tudents 
and teachers. ' ^ ^ 

• Gain the power to make social 
relationships mutually rewarding 
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StISPENSIONS, 
EXPULSIONS, AND 
PUSHING OUT 

There ma^ be times when a student's 
behavior is so disruptive and out of control 
tliat he/she needs to be removed from the 
classroom. Often, this means that the 
student is suspended, expelled, or subtly ^ 
urged to leave school permanently. 

Suspension / 

In 1974, the Children's Defense Fund 
completed an extensive 'study concerning 
children out of school in America.''^ 
Investigators for the Fund found that qpe 
elementary school child out of 24 and, one 
secondary school child out of 13 had been 
suspended at least once in 1972-73. After 
interviewing sjudents, parents, teachers, and 
adAiinstrators, and after studying the 
statistical data, the CDF report concluded 
that such a practice is unjust and terribly 
harmful to the children involved. W 

1. Most children are suspended 
for offenses which are not 
serious. 

» In one part of the study, CDF 
reported that 63.4 percent of the 
suspensions were for offenses which 
.were no^t dangerous. ^ ^ 

• 24.5" percent were related to truancy 
and tardiness • 

^ • 8?i percent were given for arguments 
or som« kind of verbal 
confrontation. 

• 5.6 percent jvere not smoking. 

• Less than 3 percent of the. children 
were suspended for destroymg 



property, **criminal activity,*^*' or*use 
of drugs and alcohol. 

2. Minorities are discriminated 
against in suspension. 

• In the five-state area surveyed, 50 
percent of the students suspended 
were minority, although- minorities 
comprised leas than 40 percent of 

^ * the district's 'total enrollment. ' 

• At the secondary level, black 
students were suspended almost 
three times more often than-^hites.- 

* • Black students were suspended 
more repeatedly than white 
students.* 

•^Black males were suspended about 
three times more often theX^ white 
males. Black females were 
suspended over 5 times more often 
than white females. 

• According to the surveyors, racial 
discrimination exists in some of the 
districts studied; and there is a 
^'widespread belief among minority 
parents and children that race was a 
motivating factor' in expulsion." 

3. Class discrimination exists in 
the use of school suspensions. 

• Children are more likely to be 
suspended if their families are poof 
or if they live in fainilies headed by 
females. 

• -CDF attributes this pattern to 
**school intolerance for children who ^ 
differ from the -norm whether by 
race, income, handicap,^nguage, or 
some other reason." 

4. Suspensions mean that 
children miss school work and 
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greatly increase their 
likeUhood of failure. 

• SuspensiondftJan cause children to- 
miss days, weeks, or even months. 

• These absences are considered 
**unexcu^d," so that children ar^ 
not allowed to make up their work. 

• Since many suspended children are^ 

doing poorly in school, this loss of 

cUss time often^uarantees failure or 

(Iropping'out. 
• » 

5. Suspensions deny children the 
help they need. 

Children cannot receive the-help they 
need for emotionaf, physical, and 
academic problems if they are put out 
into the streets. 

6. Suspensions damage children 
by labeling them. 

Suspension causes a student to be 

labeled as a J*trqgble-maker" and 

' treated as such for years to come 
* 

7. Suspensions Encourage 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

• Failure and rejection lead many' 
children to delinquency. 

• Suspended children often hang 
around the streets idly, causing 
trouble. Often, these children sfart 
fights' or damage property around 
the school itself. ^ 

8. Suspensions are not effective 
in improving student 
behavior.' 

• Most of the school officials surveyed 
did not think that suspensions 
served the educational or emotional 
interests of suspended children. 



• Many felt that it was "a^ieans to 
achieve other end|: to mainta^ 
t^ir own authority, to force the 
parents to come to school, or to 

• relieve teachers of problem 
children." 

9. Suspensions reward childrei;! 
for misbehavior. v 

• Children are rewarded for 
misbehavior by bei«g allotved to 
leave school— what they wanted to 
do in the first place. 

^ • The practice of suspension for 
truancy or tardiness cases- is 
particularly ironic. 

Expulsions 

Expulsions threaten the same hardships and 
injustices as suspensions^ except that the 
action is much worse becayse it is 
permanent. Removing a* child from school ls 
a very serious action ^ith life-long 
consequences for the student involved. 

Pilshing Out ^ 

Many critics — such as the 'Children's 
Defense Fund and the Southern Regional 
Council, Inc — believe that '^undesirable" 
students who are not suspended or expelled, 
are pushed out in other ways. These 
"undesirables" are primarily minority • 
students from poor backgrounds who are 
"victims of.continued resistance to 
(lesegregation." 

According to Ihese critics, students are 
pushed out in a number of ways by the 
school faculty: 

• They are harassed and rejected until 
they drop out, 

• They are counseled or encouraged to 
drop but; e.g., a child may be told, 
"You're 16 now; why don't you just drop 
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out if you don't like it?. ^ * 

• Their parents are not allowed, re* 
• enroll them; e.g., parents are told, 

"We'll notify you when your child can 
return," with no intention tp rea'dmit. 

Whenever remoyfhg a child from 
school is considered, we need to 
remember the right of every child 
to an education and find a better * 
alternative. 

In-School l^uspension 

One puch better idea is "in-school sxispeAl 
sion," in which disruptive students are 
remt)ved from t^he regular classroom and 
placea in a special program within the school 
building; the plac^ used is sometimes called 
the "time-out room." Certainly, the 
procedures and content of -such a program 
may vary, depending on the individual needs 
of the students and the«chool. Several basic 
elements mi^t include:^ 

• a qui^t, isolated place free from distrac- 
tions 

• a well-trained staff who have the ex- 
perience and patience to deal" with dis- 
ruptive^children » 

• an academic program in which children 
keep up with their school work and do 
other assignments as planned by the 
program staff in terms of individual 
needs 

• tutoring and ^counseling as needed 
. • use of well-screened volunteers 

• length of stay is determined by in- 
dividual circumstances; however, since 
prolonged segregation from the 
mainstream is detrimental, emphasis is 
placed on retui^ning the student to the 
regular classroom as soon as possible 

1^ 



• availability of trained support personnel 

• wl\en need is indicated; i.e. psy- 
chologists, social worker 

• cooperation and support of regular 

• classroi)m teachers with concept 'and 
. philosophy - 

• la limite'd number of students assigned to 
each time-out room based on room size 
and staff available (12 students per staff 
person) . ' 

This type of program can be an extremely ef- 
fective alternative since: 

• It does HOt reward students ft)r 
misbehavior. 

• It helps students realize the conse- 
quences of their l^ehavior and explore | 
alternatives and tnake a planfor modify-' 

Jng thdr behavior. 

• It does not cbntrib\ite to school failure, 
^nd may in fact.improve the ^icademic 
performance of students. ' ■ ^ 

• It provides students with the help they 
need. 

• It does not throw students out into the 
streets where they likely- will get into 
more trouble.^ 

• It does not label students so negatively 
as do many other disciplinary trfeasju^fes. 
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TRANSACTIONAL 

^ 

ANALYSIS^^ ^ 

Transactional analysis (TA) provides a 
framework for viewing one's personality and 
relationships with others. This tool can be 
-used to gain awareness of possibilities for 
personal growth and development. It can also 
be* used to identify stumbling blocks t© 
<)ersonal- growth. 

Eric Berne, psychoan^l yjt an d. author of 
^any books including Gc^ife^eople Play, 
originated the concept of using TA as a 
. thepapefutic tooF. TJ^ha^ stiice been ysed 
successful ly jn sch^s, businesses, homes, 
and any^ihVe people need to react to one 
another. % 

TA operates on the basic principle that 
every person is bom to be a \yinneir. It offers a 
positive way of looking at purselves and 
others. St)m^tim^s a person becomes 
frustrated in life and adopts a loser image. TA 
provides a way to overcomesuch an image, to 
begin exercising more control ovjEj; your lifp, 
and to change negative ways -of 
relating to others.' 

An overview of certain TA concepts 
felfcws: 

Ego States . . ^ 

Berne believed that each individual — 
corporation president, sanitary engineer, 
student, and^ teacher— has three separate 
, types of behavior. These behaviors, or ego 
^stat^, are called '*'i^areqt| Adult,' and 
Child/' and we all move jn'-and out of them 
many times each day. Parent behaviors are 
"those which reflject the feeling, acting, and 
. thinking once observed in parents. 
,0utw9rdly, it often is expressed toward 
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others in critical, judgmental, or nurturing 
behavior. Inwardly, it'i^ experienced as old* 
parental messages which continue to 
influence the inner child. The Adult ego 
state is objective, deals with^facts, and is the 
computer. Child behaviors are those which 
reflect the natural impulses*of children. 

Transactions 

Anything which happens between 
people will fnvolve a transaction between ego 
states^ All transactions can be classified as * 
complementary, crossed, or ulterior. A 
complejnentary transaction occurs when a 
message gets the predicted response from a 
specific ego state. A crossed transaction gets 
an unexpected Response— a frequent source 
of pain between people. Olterior transactions- 
are the most complex. These transactions 
always involve more than•t^vo ego states. The 
mess^g^s sent inlhe.se transactions are 
disguised and not completely honest. 
Ulterior transactions are common among 
losers, who use them to promote their V 
psychological games. 

Life ^Positions , 

* Early in life people develop b self- 
concept. They take a psychological position 
regarding their worth and the worth of 
others. There are four positions: 

. Fm O^, YouVe OK— I Hke me and I like 
others, life^is worth living. 
Tm OK, You're not OK-Fn) a nice person, 
but everyone else isn't worth much. 
I'm Not OK, You're OK— I'm not worth 
much, but everybody else is. * 
I'm Not OK, You're Not OK— Why bother 
to live? You're not worth ttiach ancj neither 
am I. . 

Strokes 

* Everyone has the physical arid Mological 



need ttf'be recognized and touched by other 
people. The recognition can be physical 
and/or verbri; both are called **strokes." 
Positive strokes leave a person feelmg good, 
important, and cared for. One of the most 
impcMtlint positive^strokes is non-judgmental 
listening. Because the need for, recognition is 
so important, negative strokes are better 
than no strokes at all. If an'individual is 
unable to receive positive strokes, she/he 
may provoke negative strokes. The lack of' 
positive strokes always has a detrimental 
effect on people. It takes positive strokes to 
develop emotionally healthy persons with a 
sense of **OKness.*' ^ 

Games w 

All games have a beginning, a set of 
rules, and a concluding p^iyoff. Psychological 
games, however, have an ulterior purpose. 
They are n6i played for fun. For example, in a 
game of **Kick Me" a player provokes 
someone else to put him 4own. ^ 
Student: I staysd up too Idte last night 
and don't have my assignment 
ready (ulterior: I'm a bad boy, 
kick me.) 

Instructor: You're out of luck. This is the 
last day I can give credit for 
^ that assignment, (ulterior: 
Yes, you are a bad boy and 
here is your kick.) 

m Though they may depy it, people who 
play this type of game tend to aUract others 
_^ho are willing to kick them. By analyzing 
Dur transactions, destructive games and 
negative behavior can be eliminated. 

Goals ' 

^^^^ 

AchTevinj^ autonomy is the ultimate goal 
in trmJS|ictigjial analysis. Being autonomous 
means bfeing self-governing, determining 
one's own destiny, taking responsibility tor 
one's own actions and feelings, and 
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discarding patterns tha^are unnecessary for 
living in the present. An autonomoud person 
demonstrates these capacities: awareness, 
spontaneity, and intimacy. Awareness 
involves shedding old opinions and 
evaluating things for oneself. An aware 
person perceives the world thrj>ijgh personal 
encounter rather than how w^were *'ta\^ght'' 
to sef it. Spontaneityi^^^oeration. A 
spontaneous p€rsorL^^^Ba^ns to face new 
situations ?ind explore new ways of thinking/ 
feeling, and responding. Intimacy is 
expressing the natural child feelings of 
tenderness, warmth, and closeness. Intimacy 
is often frightening because it involves risk. 
In ah intiipate relationship people are 
vulnerable, and many time& it seems easier 
to pass time or to play games thim to risk 
fediings .either of affection or of rejection. 
Intimacy is fretf^ exploitation or games. It 
occurs in those rare moments of human 
contact that arouse feelings of empathy fimd 
affection, fiitimacy involves genuine caring^ 
and ife perhaps the ^utlimate level of humair^ 
relationships. 
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PROMISING PRACTICES 
AND PROGRAMS 



to menUpn a few: 

counseling ^ 

httman relations workshops 

in-school suspension 

mental health clinic 

junior partners — high school students 
with those at middle school 

^jd^nt observers 

'alternative school * 

time-out rooms ^ 

assessnient of student attitudes about 
school 

4 

rap rooms # 

^lent development programs 

copters fof- special instruction 

.workshops for bus drivers onJ>endling 
behavior problems 

law enforcement visitation 

value training 

inservice teacher workshops 

special training , \ 

tutoring 

student j^handbook 

police counselor program ^ 

school -wittfTn- a -school programs (for large 
schools) 

A club composed of past vandals, who now 
clean and landscape the schools 

School garden 



^ • Neighborhood Youth Corps ajjd Adult 

• Work Experience Programs to provide 
employment for youth 

^? Youth Call-in Service — ^ part-time job 
referral service for youth 

• Community Councils where 
representatives from neighborhoods, 
service agencies, and the schools advise 
school officials on needed programs aqd 
practices ^ 

• Pubjic presentations against crime and 
vandalism by older students to younger 
students ' _ . _ " 



Drop-in centers 

Walk-through tours by new teachers in 
area neighborhoods to learn more about 
the students who live there 

Use of parent volunteers in the classroom 

Open-door policy which permits parents to 
visit classrooms at any time 

Faculty Men's Clubs where faculty men 
and fathers attempt to motivate other 
fathers to take a^ore active role in school 
adtivites 

Parent Advisory Committees 

Sponsoring of special student activities by 
merchants ^ 

Block program whereby parents on the 
same block watch out for children walking 
home and display signs indicating they are 
prepared to help any student who asks 



Presentation of plaques and other awards 
to those who have done most to keep 
grounds in good shape 

Teachers are assigned to work with three 
students who are **trouBle-makers" and to 
spend as much time with them and give 
them as much attention as possible. This 
should bye organized thraugh the 
principal's office. 

kk inter-agency team of professionals 
working together; consisting of a social 
worker, a probation officer, two 
home/school coordinators, a 
pare»t/teach«r ti^ining-^pecialist, ^ school 
psychologist, and a psychiatrist. . 
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. BARRIERS' TO 
CONSTRUCTIVE CHANGE 
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BARR£ERS TO CONSTRUCTIVE CHANGE 



Change is constant , . .• 

It can be good or bad, large or small, 
noticeable or insignificant. 

But regardless, it^continues evd^ second of 
every day; whether we like it or not, chaifige 
is constant. 

We bave th|^ basic choices: 

• fight change ^ ^ 
' • ignore it 

• or guide it * 

/ 

Our decision should Jbe clear: We need to 
guide the forces around U3 so that change will 
< be constructive and the future will>,h^ 
happier and^more fulfilling for eveiVone. 

The following pages describe six ^barrjers 
which often prevent us from making^he. 
constructive changes^eeded to solve school 
discipline problems. 

Suggestions are offered for overcoming each 
barrier. • 
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BARRIER!: 

. Unwritten Rules 

. A number of unwritten rules block teachers 
*and administrators from developing close, 
% caring relationships .with their students, 

thereby increasing tKe likelihood of 
discipline problems:^ 

Rule 1: Gooci teachers should never 

express their'^illotions to their 
students or become '^personally 
involved" with their students. 

Rule 2: Gootf, teachers should never allow 
their lives outside the classroom to 
affect their perfonfian^ inside the 
classroom. ^ ^ 

Rule 3: Good teaqhers shoulcT^tiever like'* 
one student "more than another. 

RuU 4: Good tochers should know all the ' 
' ^ answers and always be smarter 
than their students. 
* ' " Rule 5: Good teachers should stick 

together against the students, 
regardless of their personal 
%' feelings in the matter. 

These and o):her such *;un written rules" are 
l»armful fdr several reasons: . * 

• They set standards which are 
impossible to achieve, As a human 
being, yoii — as a teacher — do have 
favorites; you do make mistakes; you 
do;i't know everything; you do have 
personal convictions; and your ^ 
* classroom performance is influenced by 

factors outside the classroom*. 
If yhu deny these human qualities or if 
others criticize 'you for having them, 
then you' are very likely to be frustrate^d 
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3nd res«ntful; and, li^tum, project this 
frustration onto ycy^ students through 
coldness, impatience, and^anger, 
thereby lowering their self-iB^teem and 
promoting'discipline probleni^. 

• They prevent student from ^owiag 
you personally and trusting yoih 
likewise, they prevent you from knowing 
your students and from trusting thertv. 

• They damage your self-esteem, \ 

because you do not feel personally 
satisfied and must hide your true 
feelihgs. 

Suggestions for Overcoming «This 
Barrier 

1. Accept the fact that you are human — 

that you do have personal feelings and 
cannot do everything. 

2. Set more realistic standards for 
yourself, and expect others to. accept 
these standards. 

A good'start is to preface all your goals by 
**as much ah possible"; that is, what you 
can do at this particular tlrne and place 
' * considering, for example, other pressures, ^ 
•your health, your enengy level. Then, 
using the unwritten rules as a guide, you 
might decide to: 

• , as much as possible, discover 

qualities you like in each child; and 
provide attention and help to each on 
the basis of his/her needs 

• as much as possible, minimize the 
effect of distractions outside the 
classroom . 

• as much as possible, project your 
personal feelings in a way that is 
honest but non-judgmental (e.g., 
using "I" messages) 

• as much as possible, learn and share 



i 

your knowledge; but be willing to 
admit your mistakes and the things 
you don't know; be pleased iflfltead of 
threatened if a student knows more 
about a particular thing than you do. 
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BARRIER 2 

Lack of Money 



When people start suggesting changes, the 
first question is A*Where is the iponey loing 
to come from?** T 

School systems are suffering fi:om recentx 
economic problems as much— or morei^-thaj; 
, other institutions, despite the fact that 
education remains the single largest iterA in 
the State budget and in many local 
community budgets. 

It takes money^or the equivalent— to 
provide such needed improvements as: 

• better leanyng ^materials 

• lower student/teacher ratios 

• more specialists 
- • better facilities 

• school security personnel and equipment 

Suggiestions for Overcoming This, 
Barrrer 

Additional funding might be obtained 
through a ^ant from a federal or state 
government agency or from a private 
foundation. When all sources of additional 
funding have been contacted, schools may be 
eble to meet some of their needs in other 
ways: 

PERSONNEL 

• Use parents and other community citizens 
as volunteer tutors, aides, and advocates 

Organize and, train groups of teachers as 
resource specialists 

• Utilize^ther community agencies by 



directing those with probletf^ to the 
proper agency ^ 

* Contact county government agencies * 
about obtaining CETA (Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act) funds. 
CETA funds may pay for sueh positions as 
teachers, aides, janitors, mechanics, and 
others. 

FACILITIES 

» Ask each class or club to impr6ve an area 
>of the school 

» Enlist (he help of students and Aents in 
patrolling school for prevention or 
vandalism 

MATERIALS 

Jonsult library for listings of free and 
expensive material ' 

Ut^hze information networks such as ERIC 
for curriculum and other materials which 
have b^n developed 

Request anadaption grant for an ESEA HI 
Validated I^oject to be adapted within 
your school,\fhich will provide printed 
materials 

Use teacher-maHe materials and films 

Ask the PTA to d^pate- needed additional 
supplies, etc. 
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BARRIER 3 



Lack 0f Time, Energy, 

and Opportunity 

^ • 

Many teachers and administrators are; faced 
with too much paperwork, X,^ manyJ 
students, too many extra-curricular \ 
responsibilities, and too little privacy for 
them to provide each student with the help 
he/she needs. Therefore, problems which 
might have been prevented fairly easily, 
grow into crises. 

Suggestions for Overcoming This 
Barrier 

1. Consider the suggestions offered for 
Barrier 2f, particularly those for meeting 
personnel needs such as CETA workers, 
parent volunteers, and student 
volunteers. These workers could free you 
to concentrate your time and attention 
where it is needed most. 

2. Work with school authorities to reduce 
pape^^ork to the minimum; use aides and 
volunteers to do as much as possible of 
.what remains. 

3. Plan classroom activities carefully to . 
avoid confusion and make the best use of 
time and energy; schedule time for 
conferences. 

4. Work with school officials to reduce last 
minute scheduling changes. 

5. Promote classroom activities which can 
be done independently of the teacher. 

6. Locate any unused space which could be 
used for private conferences (students 
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need this-as well as parents): schedule use 
of space if necessary; going outside anji 
sitting under a tree can be a nice way to 
have a conference. 
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BARRIER 4 

Lack of Authority 

Many teachers and administrators complain 
that they camnot implement needed changes ' 
because they lack ihe authority to do soi— 
and lack the|^upport of those who do have- 
such authorlry. 

^ In the schools — as in any gToup-«~certain 
p^fiople have certaih powers as defined by law 
and school policy. Such a power structure is 
necessary for decision to be' made and work 
to be carried out in an efficient manner. 

But JBOme teachers ajnd sldminislrators find 
• that their suggestions for change are ignored 
or blatantly over-ruled within this power 
structure, without having received a fair, 
open hearing based on an ^honest 
representation of the facts.* / 

^ Suggestions for Overcoming This / 
Barrier - ./ 

1. Work with school officials to clarify th^ 
lines ofauthority; **Who has^authority tp 
do what in which situation?"; get this ; 
clarification in \jrriting if possible. / 

2. Be as creative and effective as you c^n 
within the limits of your authority. 

3. When necessary, try to convince those 
with more authority to consider and 
accept your suggestions. 

• Make a specific, written plan for 

your, suggestion — why it is desirable, 
necessary, how it will work; research 
all aspects; anticipate objections. 

• • Contact other people who support 
your suggestion or might support -it; 
solicit their co-sponsorship and/or 




other. cooperation. 

Present the suggestion to officials in 
writing; make it as specific, simple, 
and shprt as possibU — without 
leaving f^ut any important 
information. 

follow established lines of 
authorityrfirst present the suggestion 
to your immediate supervisor and 
determine a time with the person 
when you will receive a response. 
If thp immediate suplM|or does not 
respond favorably Witmj the agreed- 
upon time, ask supen/isor to give you 
specific objections to youriidea; 
compromise if possible? 
If no compromise is possible, decide 
whether you believe the issue should 
be pursued further. If you decide that 
it^ould be, ask the immediate* 
supervisor if he/she ^H^^fg with you to 
present the suggestion to that person's 
supervisor. Go with the person if 
possible. \ • 

If immediate supervisor objects to 
joining you, decide whether you want 
to. go by ypurself. If yoy decide to do 
so, meet with the second-line 
supervisor and explain your past 
actions, including your invitation to 
the immediate supervisor^ Present 
.your suggestion. 

Follow this procedure as far as you feel 
necessary. ' 



• admitting your mistakes 

• praising other person when possible 

• isolating areas of agreement and 
disagreement 



Ude effective interpersonal 
techniques; such as: . • 

• courtesy > 

• considering the other person's point 
of view 

• using **r' messages 

• listening 
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BARRIERS: 

Lack of Knowledge and 
Training 



^ This book was prepared because so many 
teachers and administrators hav^'requested 
information, guidance, and #aining 
•concerning school discipline problems. 



Sugg^tions for Overcoming This 
Barrier 

1. Consider the ideas and Suggestions in this 
book; pursue refer^ncfes Vnd resotAces 
listed. 

2. Contact the Education Information Center 
o^he State Department of Public 
^^ructibn for additional materials^ 

3. (^tact the Sta^^ Department of Public 
Instruction, Division of Human rflfetfons 
to arrange t^0ining sessions. 
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BARRIER6: 



Fear of Cha 



T 



Fear of change is probably the most-powerful 
barrier which prevents from solving school 
discipline problems. 

Human nature dictates that a certain amount^ 
of security, order; and control over*bur lives is 
not only desirable but necessary. When 
significant changes are proposed, it is natural 

fear that these changes might b;ing 
disorder Ihd cTiaos, and that they will rob us 
of what power we may actually have oyej the 
**sitUation. These fears, at Jtimes, are based on 

actual facts which strongly imply the 
* prpbability of danger or failure iPi^ 
^^articular change i^^ instituted. In such a . 
case, vfe should re-examine our plans ^and 
look for d safer course. \ 




But eve'n^ore oft#n^' our fejj 
general and bg^sed only up( 
about the unknown. These 
withdrawal pains tha^ everyone 
extent when they ch'ange a habit. 



fe^^cl 

e arSBe 

ryon^^el 



hange are, 
oubttfijjf^\ 
aaturai 
Is to some 



- -your p\dn turns out. Without the pressure 
, of having your ego on the line, it's easier to 
• make change. 

3. Admit your mistakes and donH allow 
yourself to be crushed by them. If your 
plan doesn't work, be willing to admit it. 
Try something else. Try not to let one 
failure — or a hundred — deter you if you 
believe your idea is a good one. The lives of 
many successfuf and influential hUmart 
beings are lined with many failuresv Talent 
is not the key to success; determiqp;ion is. . 



Sug^tions for Overcoming This^ 
Barrier ^ 
1. Look before you leap. The hesjyvay'to 
reduce your fears about changpflT to plan ' 
the changi carefolly beforehand;, talk to 
, other people; conduct research; anticipatje^^ 'I 
problems; amd allow <i»r alt^njat^e rqutes 
This Will give y^ou more d(?nfid«nce'arlB 
greatly increase the'likelihcmd of y(5ur / 
Success ^ 



2. Have cohfidence in youcself. Remember 
. thaf you wiU ^till .be-an important and - 
worthwhile person, regardless of ho^M vfell 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE U 



Introduction 

Interest in this topic has increased 
phenomenally in recent years, primarily 
because of the growing awareness of student 
rights.* Since the dramatic U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in 1969 (Tinker v. Des Moines^ 
Independent Community School District), 
events and decisions hav6 conspired to 
suggest that student rights (human rights) 
are heVe to stay. Abe Fortas, former justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, in commenting on " 
this case^declared, "Students in school as 
well as out of school are ^persons' under our 
Constitution. They are possessed of - 
fundamental rights which the State must 
respect.^just as they themselves must respect 
their obligations to the State.'* 

Increasingly, therefore, attom^s, school 
boafdjnembers, school officials, teachers, 
parents, and students themselves are making 
ihtensified .efforts' to keep abreast of scnool 
law, especially law pertaining to students,* 
witji particVilar enlpha^is on the brojad area 
of discipline. ^ ' ^ ^ 

North Carolina EffoH? * 

In North Carolina, some school systems - 
have f;jfl-„time staff attorneys. Similarly, ^ 
student groups such- as, tjie Center^ 
Student Rights i;i Greejisl^oji^j^te^e a gte^t 
deaj of time to keeping up with 4he law.' In m 
addition, a major resppnsibility of the ^ 
, Institute of Govemrpent in GhS^fel Hill is 
related to school law.;Ajmually the Ilpfttitute 
sponsors a school law coni^refrce, throifgtr'^*'^^ 
which Bchool 'administrators and others may 
keep'^a()reast of legal tnsnds, exchange ideas, 
andvshare problems and solutions. Another - 
agency which proVi^s help in this-atea is th^ \ 



Attorney General's office of the North 
Carolina Justice Department, whose staff 
attorneys interpret feder&l and state law for 
North Carolina educators. SchobP/ 
administrators may submit a request for an 
Attorney General's Ruling through the office 
of tlie St^te Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Literature w 

Literature in this broad area continues 
to expand— so much that someone in each , 
school system should likely be responsible for 
keeping information on school law up-to- 
date. Moreover, it is recommended that well- 
plaijned efforts to keep the total school 
coinmunity well-informed concerning school 
law, including student rights and discipline, 
be an ongoing pfirt of the schbol's 
prjjfessional program. , 

Sch^l systems Should subscribe to such 
li^blications as The School Student and the 
Courts, School Administration 
Publications, P. 0. Box 8492, Asheville, 
North Carolina 28804; The School Law . 
Bulletin, Institute of Government, ChafJel 
Hill, North Carolina 27589; School Law ^ , 
News, Capitol Publications, Inc., Suite G- 
12, 2430 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D C. 20037; The Joumal^f Law and 
Education, 726 National Press Building, . 
Washington, D.C. 20004; and all * / 
publications of the National Organization on 
Legal Problems in Education (NOLPE), 825" 
Western, Topeka, Kansas 66606. 

Irjt^ddition to the periodicals listed in 
the preceding paragraph, the following 
publications are recommervderf. 
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A 1976 publication' of , the National 
School Public Relations Association, 
entitled Student Rights and 
Responsibilities Revisited, Current 
Trends in School Polices and Programs, 
looks at how school districts, state 
departments of education, and the courts 
have dealt with the question of student rights 
and responsibilities over the last five years. 

Based on a nationwide survey, the 
report describes: 

• Grievance pro^^edures which rely heavily 
on open communication and set policies 

• The roles and views of school bpards, ' 
parents and the community 

Legislative guarantees such as Title IX • 
and the Buckley (privacy) Amendment 

• Court decisions that affect student 
4^^9Rplinary procedures 

• Sapiples of student rights codes from 
stiate an<\ Ibcal levels 

• Dissemination techniques — how to get 
the word out both in print an3 
verbally — mcluding how tt) work 
responsibilities in as ^ Key componfent.' 

.Another bulletin by the National School ^ 
Pubiic Relations Association, Violence and > 
VandaUam, Ciyrent Trends in School 
Policies and Programs, is also quite usefuL 
Published in 1975, this publication presents**' 
,the facts and figures concerning student 
vidence and vandalism and describes 
programs and practices throughout the 
nation in lessening jthese aberrations of 
human conduct. ' 

' In addition to facts and figures, and a, 
discussion of **why,*' the bulletin also has 
chapters' on "Coping With Vandalism,'* 
"Coping With Violence," "Icfeas That 
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Work," "The Principal," "Students and the 
Cocamiinity," "The School Security Force," 
"The Role cTPolice Within the Schod," and 
"Looking to the Futufe." 

EJqually useful is a 1975 publication of 
the National Education Association, What 
Every* Teacher Should Know About 
Student Rights, by Eve Gary. The booklet is 
designed to help classroom teachers better 
understand student rights in the light fff 
recent court decisions. 

The following topics are discussed in 
this recent work: 

The Right to an Education 
,^ Due Process 

What Does in loco parentis Mean, Today 
Personal Appearance 
Mfiurriage 

Corporal Punishment '* 
Grades aqd Diplomat 
Punishment for Off-Campus Activity 
Law EnforceTnent 
Discrimination 
School Records 
* Freedom of Expression 

The bibliography, as well as the section on 
'*NEA Materials,'' are excellent. 

In a clearcut and concise manner the 
1976 bulletin, entitled The Reasonable 
Exercise of Aulhority, II, by Robert L , 
Ackerly and Ivan B. Gluckman, (The 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1904 Association Drive, Reston, 
Virginia 22091), delineates in a splendid way 
legal issues and principles. , 

Contents include sections on "The 
Concept of Due Process" and "Posvte)ns on 
Specific Issues/' such as: "Freedom of 
Expression Generally/' "Religion and 
Patriotism:'' "Civil Rights/' "Codes of 
Behavior," "Student Property, ' "Weapons 
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^ and Drugs," **Extwcurricular Activities,'' 
"Discipline," "Corporal Punishment," 
"Student Participation in School 
Governance,' **The Right to Petition," and 
"Student Records." 

' A North Carolina publication of 
considerable prestige and usefulness is 
Youth and the La^, by Robert Morgan, 
former Attorney General of North Carolina. 
Twenty-five topics are discussed with 
brevity and clarity. 

The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, number 352, February, 1971, 
deals with commendable emphasis and 
authority on such topics as, 'The 
Reasonable Exercise of Authority/' ^Mow To 
Live With Due-.Process," ^* Academic 
Freedom In the Public Schools," "Students' 
Rights and the Need for Change in School 
^Laws," and, **Student Rights — Locker 
Searches." Other jssues often include 
articleg on law. 

A-position papier prepared by the 
Division of Human Relations and Student 
Affairs of the State Department Of Public 
Instruction, entitled, '*Some Considerations 
for Establishing Policies Relative to Student 
Rights and Responsibilities,'^ is intended to 
create greater awareness of tKe right 6f every 
student to an equal educational opportunity. 
As- a resource tool it should be helpful in 
developitig policies for facilitating fair 
treatment of all students; an atmosphere of 
open communication and self-discipline; 
behavior patterns that will enable students 
and teachers in developing their full * 
potential; and a cfear understanding of the 
naturiB of "right" and ^'responsibility." 

Major topics discussed in this paper are. 
Right to Public Education, Right to Freedom 



of Expression, Privacy of Student Records, 
Corporal Pynishment, Suspensions and/or 
Expulsions, Procedural Due Process, and 
Discriminationi 

Another useful North Carolina 
publication is '^Student Rjghts in North 
Carolina," produced by the Center for 
Student Rights, P. 0. Box 8434, Greensboro, 
North CaroUna 27410. Addressed primarily 
to students, this thirty-two page bulletin, 
effectively illustrated, has more than thirty 
- specific references (names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of individuals^and 
organizations) from which valuable- 
information may he secured, 

The School Law Bulletin^ Institute of 
Government, University of North Carolina, 
is one of the most authoAtative sources of 
information relative to all aspects of school 
law. Its articles are varied and up-to-date. 
Personnel in the Institute naay serve as 
;^|resource people as problems arise or as they 
are anticipated. 

School Law News, the Independent Bi- 
weekly News Service of Legal Developrihents 
Affecting Education, is published^ by the 
^ Edi>cation News Services Division of Capitol 
Publications, Inc., Suite G-12, 2430 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C., 
20037 This eight -page leaflet is dedicated to 
news bfiefs relating to school 1 aw from ^all 
parts of the nation. ' 

It shoulcJ be remembered that school 
' pnncipals througfntheir superintendents 
may direct inquu'ies concerning school law to 
the State Depajctment of Public Instruction 
for interpretation by the North Carolina 
Attorney General's Office. 
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According to William Glasser, **A school 
cannot function without an effective 
administrationsthat develops reasonable 
rules and enforces them. Students should 
have a voice in making th6 rules that apply 
to them; once rules are established, however, 
students are expected to follow themj* 

-School rules should be^developed that 
will facilitate: fair treatment of all students, 
^ism atmosphere pf open communication J self- 
discipline and clea^rly understood roles, 
behavior that will enable both school staff 
and studentt to develop to their fullest 
pK)tential, ani a clear understanding of , the, 
"responsibilities" which students must be 
willing to accept if their "rights" are to 

become meaningful and effective. 
<* 

Written rules of conduct rtiight take into 
consideration the rights which are afforded 
students in such areS^s as: 

' • Freedoii^of ^Expression — The First 
Amendment to the United States 
Constitution^ provides the same 
guaranjee to students regarding free 
speech as i^does to all other citizens 
Caution and care might be given in 
establishing rules that relate* to use of 
symbolic speech, symbolic verbal and 
written expression, dress and %i 
appArance, and search and seizure. . 

• Privacy of Student Records — The. 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act of 1974 (the Buckley Amendment) . 
sets forth requirements designed to 
protect the privacy of parents and 
students This 8tat*fc|te provides that 
educational agencies or institutions' 
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must provide parents of students, or 
eligible students, access to official 
records directly related to the 8tudent{s) 
and an opportunity for a hearing to 
challenge such records if they are 
inaccurate, misleading; or otherwise 
inappropriate; that institutions must 
obtain written consent of parents before 
relating personally identifiable data 
about students from records other than a* 
specified list of exceptions; that pafents^ 
and/or students must be notified of these 
rights; that these rights transfer to 
students at certain points. 

Corporal Punishment — North Carolina 
General Statute 115-146 gives a teacher 
and/or school official authority to use 
reasonable physical force to restrain or 
correct a student. This should be the last 
alternative, however. Exploring other 
avenues before administering physical 
force protects the tocher and/or school 
official as well as the student. When 
corp>oral punishment becomes 
necessary, pr6cedures as outlined by the 
CQurts in the Baker v. Owens case, 
sTiould be followed. 

Suspension and/or Expulsions — When 
special problems confront . 
administrators and teachers in 
attempting to conduct school programs 
free from disruptions and the kin^ of ' 
distracting behavior that impede 
learning, they may often find it 
necessary to discipline a ^udent by 
removing the student from the formal 
learning, environment for a period of 
time 



North Carolina General Statute 115-147 
does give the principal authority to dismiss a 
student who .willfully and persistently 
violates the rules of the school, who may be 
gtiilty of immoral or disreputal)le conduct, or 
who may be a menace to the schooj.'* 
Su9I>ensions or expulsions of^ student from 
school should be carried, out in accordance 
with due process procedures as outlined by 
the courts. 

Written school rules should consider the 
needs of a given school situation, the 
framework of local school board policies. 
State Board of Education polfcies, and state, 
federal, and municipal law. Such rules 
should be flexible ancT should allow for 
periodic evaluation and input from students 
and staff, as well as administrators. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



DISCIPLINE 
IN SCHOOLS 

Selected Sources 
Book^ and Pamphlets 

Adler. Alfred, The Problem Child. New York, 
New York: Capricorn Books, 1963. 
The life style of difficult children are analyzed 
in specific case studies. 
Baughman, DaFe. What Do StudenU R^lly 
Want? Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Foundation, 1972, 49 p 
Adolescent needs are discussed in this 
publication, which should be ofsF>ecial interest 
to junior high and high school teachers who 
would like a better understanding of the 
psychology of adolescence 
Bernstein, Joanne E "Approaches to 
Discipline," pp 37-40, Primary School 
Potpourri. Washington, D C. Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1976 
Disciplinary training for children should seek 
t6 establish lifelong patterns of self-reliance, 
and self-direction, states the author Among 
the approaches discussed are behavior 
modification. Dreikurs system of natural and 
logical consequences of behavior, and 
preventive discipline 
Besseil, Harold and Falomars, Uvaldo 
Methods of Human Development: Magic 
Circle Theory Manual. La Mesa, Cahfomia 
Human Development Training Institute, 1973, 
110 p. " . 

The Magic Circle was designed to enable 
children to learn how to cope with the 
eniotional experiences of life The focus is on 
three main areas of experience self-awareness, 
mawery, and social interaction Further, it is a 
preventive approach to help children develop 
normal, healthy emotional growth and is based 
on a theory of personality development which 

fgtya that everyone has strong basic drives to 
chieve competence and gam approval 
Bnggs, Dorothy C^ Your Child's Self-Esteem 



Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1970, 
341 p. 

An important element in eliminating 
disclpliI^I problems is making children feel 
good about themselves. Dorothy Briggs 
provides guidelines for teachers and parents to 
use to increase a child's self-worth On the 
topic of corporal punishment, the author 
believes that it is repressive. She states that 
while corporal punishment may stop bad 
behavior temporarily, it creates resentment, 
hostility, hurt, helplessness, and frustration — 
the perfect breeding ground for violent actions. 

Buscaglia, Leo F Love. Thorofare, New 
Jersey C. B. Slack, 1972, 147 p. 
This book is about the courage that it takes to 
give of oneself and the rewards of doing so. 

Children's Defense Fund Children Out Of 
School In America. Cambridge, . 
Massachusetts: Th^Fund, 1974, 366 p 
Statistics on suspensions, expulsions, 
nonenrollments, and children with special 
nee^ are included. Of particular, interest is the 
chapter on "School Discipline and It^ 
Exclusionary Impact on Students," which 
deals with legal aspects-of discipline. 

Children's Defense Fund School 
Suspensions. Are T^ Helping Children? 

Cambridge, Mass^^chfeetts: The Fund, 1975, 
257 p 

This group studied data from HEW's Office For 
Civil Rights and held independent interviews 
with administrators, student^and community 
members in districts around the country They • 
concluded that suspending children from 
school happens arbitrarily and very frequently, 
for minor reasons, without fair review of the 
decision, does a disservice to the child, gnd is 
educationally useless Fractical suggestions for 
new approaches are included 

Collms,. Myrtle T andSwane, K SurvivafKit 
For Teachers (And Parents). Pacific 
Palisades, California* Goodyear Publishing 
Company, 1975. 223 p. 
The authors present 324 types of typical ^ 
student behaviors with 1,116 options for coping 
with them Type^ of behaviors include, 
obscenity, temper tantrums, incessant talking, 



and vandalism. While 
the prevailing spirit of 
the book is humanistic, there are enough 
options to accommodate a wide variety of 
teaching styles and personalities This book 
would be^an invaluable aid to every teacher. 
Conroy, Pat. The Water Is Wide.' Boston , 
MassachusetU: Houghton-Mifflin, 1972, 306 p. 
This IS a moving, true story (which later 
became the movie, *'Conrack") of an inspired 
and courageous young teacher who gave the 
black children of Yamacraw Island, South 
Carolina, their first taste of the excitement of 
learning and the joy of success. These children, 
who were almost totally ignorant of the world 
outside and whose minds were dulled' by rigid 
adherence to obsolete educational theories and 
harsh discipline, flourished under their new 
and unorthodox teacher who made them 
aporeciate their special qualities. A funny, 
pdrgnajit, thoroughly entertaining book with 
an important message.' 

GoppockV.Nan. School Security. Eugene, 
Oregon: eIUC Clearinghouse. on Ekiucational 
Management, 1973, 6 p 
This Review of literature describes effective 
programs against vandalism. Student and 
community involvement in |jreventive 
programs is discussed One such program is the 
"community school" concept, which involves 
citizens.from preschooFers to the aged in some 
form of educational activity. 
Corsini, Raymond J. and Painter. Genevieve 
The Practical Parent: ABC's Of Child 
Discipline. New York, New York* Harper and 
Row, 1975, 248 p ^ 
Although this book is aimed at parents, it has^ 
practical applications for all people who work 
with children. The book is based on the 
thaones of Alfred Adler and Rudolph Dreikurs, 
who advocate discipline by "natural 
consequences," or letting children learn from 
experience. 

Cullum, Albert The Geranium On The 
Window Sill Just Died But Teacher You 
Went Right On. New York, New York Harlin 
Quist, Inc., 1971, 60 p. 
Children speak through the poems in this book 
of what .it's like to be small, penned up, and 
bossed It is a reminder of the gulf that 
separates the. perceptions and experiences of 
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children from those of adults. 
Dinkmeyer, Don and Dreikurs; Rudolf ^ 
Encouraging Children To Learn: The 
Encouragement Process. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentite-Hall/1963 
An educatop-teams up with a psychiatrist, who 
was the foremost proponent of Adler's work, to 
« produce a practical guide for teachers and 
counselor^ 

Discipline-'Three Steps Toward A Good 
Year. New London, Connecticut: Croft 
Educational Services, no date, 8 p. 
This worksheet reports^in depth how a master 
teacher in Coloraao copes with discipline 
projjlems. His cqncem for children is reflected 
in many ways in his humanistic classroom 
Many creative tips are included for making 
lessons intere||yi^, making* children fe^l good 
about themseives,^ and*relating one subject to 
another. Another artrne in the worksheet 
focuses on written policy guidelines for * 
discipline, stressing t4ie importance of 
rlivoivement of the total schookatafL 
Dreikurs, Rudolf andrGoldmari, Margaret. The 
ABC*s Of Guiding The Child. Chicago: 
Rudolf Dreikuwr Unit of Family Education 
Association, no date.. 

Distributed throughOiit the world by schools, 
mental health associations, this'indispensable 
little pamphlet has changed liv^, and every 
teacher and parent should be familiar with it 
Dreikurs^ Rudolf and Grey, Loren Logical 
Consequences: A New Approach To 
Discipline. New York, New York: Meredith . 
Press, 1968 ' 

The problem -solving approach to ducipline, 
replacing' retaliation ana eliminating enmity, 
is focused on. 

Dreikurs, Rudolf and others Maintaining 
Sanity In The Classroom: Illustrated 
Teaching T^hniques. New York, New York 
Harper and Row, 1971, 23 p. 
The psychiatrist teams up with an eijperienced 
elassroom teacher and an active social worker 
to show how edufcators can learn to keep their 
heads 

Ernst, Ken. Games Students Play (And What 
To Do About Them). Millbrae, California 
Celestial Arts PubUshing Company, 1972, 
127 p. 

The author tells how transadtionai analysis can 
be us<d to solve problems in schools among 
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•students, teachers, administrators, ancj 
parents. 

Ginott, Haim. Teacher and Child: A Book 
For Parents and Teachers. New York, New 
York: Macmillan, 1972, 523 p. 
Many practical suggestions for communicating 
with cnildren are contained in this book. 
Congruent communication — words that fit 
feelings — is applied to problems of discipline, 
criticism, anger^ child and teacher clashes, and 
praise The book fi^lso describes innovations 
that inci'ease children's self-esteem and 
enhance the quality of classroom life, 
Glasser, William, Schools Without F^ure. 
New York. New York: Harper and "Row, 1969, 
235 p , ' 

Dr. Glasser, feels that education is largely 
failure-oriented and that, because of this, too 
many children seek their identity thj^ough 
withdrawal or delinquency. He offerB'ideas for 
reaching these negatively-ofi|nted children 
and allpwing them to experience success. The 
gradmg system which he suggests is aimed at 
elimirn^ng failure from the school and 
increasing motiviation toward harder work, 
Gnagey, William J. Maintainin^Discipline 
In Classroom Instruction. New York, New 
York: Macmillan, 1975r. 
Recommended by the American School , ' * 
Board Journal as one of the best books of the 
year, this booklet is aimed at giving teachers 
another look at how their actions may or may 
not disrupt a clfi^room. Suggestions for 
constructive punishment are offered. *■ 

Heinnch, June Sark Discipline in the 
Classroom. Chicago, Illinois: Science 
Research Associates, 1967, 30 p. 
The following measures are considered by this 
author to be essential for elimination of 
disciplinary problem^ meaningful curriculum, 
good teachers, close home-scho<Jl contacts, 
strong supporting services (psychiatric, 
psycholo^cal, sociological), fair, clear, and a . 
fewBchodl rules, and an atmosphere pf love and 
approval^ | 
James, NlTJhel and Jongeward, Dorothy. Bom 
To Win: Transactional Analysis With 
Gestalt Experiments. Reading, 
Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley,^ 1971, .297 p 
Transactional analysis gives a person a 
rational method for analyzing, understanding, 
and chlmging behavior^ Gestalt therapy is a 



Iseful'method for discovering the fragmented 
parts of one's personality, for integrating those 
parts, and developing a core of self-confidence. 
This book interptew-the^wo approaches and 
th^ir application>to the daily life of the average*, 
person, ^ \ 

Ladd, Edward T. Students* RigUts and 
EHscipline. Arlington, Virginia: National 
Association of Elementary School Principals, 
1975, ^80 p, ; * 

AnotHer choice of the American ScKool Board 

Journal for one of ftie year's best books, this 
publication states that school principals have a 
difficult and impCftant role to play in 
disciplining stuaents. It suggests a discipline 
program and makes auigestions for handling 
major and minor offenses! 
LaGrand, Louis E Discipline In The 
Secjpndary School. West Nyack, New York- 
«||^r, 1969, 222 

•ATOong the topics included in this volume are: 
attitudes, communication, classroom 
management, teacher image, and 
interpersonal relationship^ ^ 
Lair, Jess. I Ain't Much, Baby— But I'm AU 
I've Got. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
1969, 213 p 

Self-acceptance and acceptance of others Uthe 
theme of this book. 

Lakewood (Ohio) Public Schools/Educational 
Research Council of America. Dealing With 
Aggressive Behavior. Cleveland, Ohio: The 
Council, 1971, ^ 
This series of curriculum guides and teachers' 
manuals was developed with ESEA Title III 
funds to help students understand behavior 
and deal effectively with feelings 
McPartland, James M. and McDill, Edward L 
Research On Crime In The Schools. 
Baltimore, Maryland, Center for Social 
Organization of Schools, 197^ 
The authorsjeport that schools car^aggravate 
the problem* of crime in Schools or reduced! 
according to the way they organize themselves 
National Educatioo Association. Corporal * 
Punishment task Force Repoi^. 
Washington, D.C • The- Association, 1972, 29 p. 
This report discusses the use ^nd effects of 
corporal punishment, alternatives to corporal 
punishment, and a model law regarding it,. 
Nation*!" School Public Relajlrons Association 
Discipline Crisis Ifi Schools: The Problem, 
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CaiXtciLand ^arch For Solationi. 

• ; (Education U.'S.A. Special Report) Arlington, " / 
Virmifti: Asrfocialion, 1973, $4 p. 
FuliHling its reputation as one of the best 
^/ 'sources .of edifi^tioii^l information, this 
' ^ Education IHRA ^Special Beport presents a 
variety of ihformajtion on the subjeci and tells 
^hat is happenitig across the nation. ' 

^ , t!l Violence and Vandaliim. ^ 

(Education U.S.A. Special Report) Arlingtop, 
, Virginia: The Association, 1975, 
\, , ; 80p'. \ 
Statistics oil crimj^^ schools are given, dong 
*with some id^as for oombatting these crimes 

* and their staggering. costs. 

Student Rights and 

' , . Responsibiiitiet Revisited. (Education 
^ U.S.A.. Sp^ial Report) Arlington, Virginia: 
,The Association^ 1976,. 64 p. 
, ' ' Basedon a national survey, this report iooks at 
^ • hoiM^h^a^istricts, state departments of 

>ediAK3^B|d thie courts have dealt wUh the 
^\ ^ f quesuflimPuKlent rights and responsioilities , 
over trie past fiye years. Also, it tells how the^^ / 
**stud«it tdhBover' predicted by many has wi 
^jf|iiled to materialise because, ^ school 
administrators have leampdf students will 
« usually accept responsibi^^y {pr their actionMt' 

especially if right* and responsibilities ate ^ 
' ^ apelled out cleaijy and enforced^fairly. 
Neill. A.^Summerh(|L A Radical 
. Approach To Child Re2|lng. New York: 

* Hart,' 1969, 392 p. * 
SummerHill School in England ha^^en run by « 

. A. S. Neill for more than^5Q years. By 
. * bestowing unstinting love and approval on. 
children, Neill •has taught, his pvmils self- ^ 
* discipline, good manners^ a love for life 
and learning. Examples of now Weill's 
philo^phy of freedom and non-repre^on may 

* *De applied to daily-life situations are to be 
found throughout the book. A classfcl. 

Nierenbere, Gerard I. and Calero, Henry^H'. 
How To Read'A Person Like A Book. New ' 
. . Vorkt P.ocHet Pooks, 1971, 189 p, f . 
. , Nonverbal language which is spol^^n with Uie. 

body sometimes conveys mope tnan the spoken ^ 
' wt>rd.. This book is a good source of an often- , 
neglect^ aspect of communic^^n. 
y * Palomares,. Uvaldo and Logan, Ben. A 
w Cuniculuin On Conflict Management. 

LaMes§, .California: Human Development 



Traiiting Institute, 1975, 132 p. ^ 
Used in connection with the **Magic Circle" 
appr6ach, this bboklet gives practical methods 
for helpin&children explore creative ^ 
alternatives in dealing with conflict. 

, Pearson, Craig. Resolving Classrooin 
Conflict. Palo Alto, California: Learning 
Handbooks, 1974^ p. 
Techniques for conflict- resolution are 
preserited. 

Powpll. John. 'Why Am I Aftaid To TeU You 

Who I Am? Niles, Illinois; Argus 
Communication, 1970,-167 p. 
Transactional analysis (T.A.) games and roles 
are explored. 

Purlcey, William W. Self-Concept and School 
Achievement. Englewood Cliffs, Ne*w Jersey: 
Prentice-Hallv 1970, 86 p. ' ^ 

Chapter One of this book is an overview of 
theories about the self; Chapter Two explores 
the relationship between self-concept fi^d 
academic achievement; Chapter Three 
explains how the self begins and develops; and 
Chapter Four presents ways for teachers to 

, build positive self- concepts in students. 
A Resource Manual tor Reducing«Conflict 

^and Violence California Schools. 
Sflcramento^^Califomia: Califamia School 
Boards Association, 1975, 64'p. 
Brie( descriptions of programs that are working 
to decrease violence and vandalism i 
"California schools are given, along with the 
navies* addresses, and telephone nujnbej 
contact ""people. . 
Spi^ Oskar. Disciffiile Without 
Punishment: An Account of a School in 
Action. London: Faber and Faber, 1962. 
An account of the prac>tairf>applj£ation o^J.^ 
Adler's psychology to ttie lifd of em 
"unpromising" scHoorwith disadvaqtaged^^ 
students. 

Stoops, Emery and Dunw^rth^ohn. • 
*ClaMro6m Discipline: Montclair, New 
Jersey. Economics Press, 1958, 41 p. 
Even though this publication is several vears 
old, its suggestions for classroom^ control are 
still sound and fimely. The booklet would b?* 
especially helpful for beginning teachefs. , 
Southern R^ional Council/Robert p.* Kennedy 
MenH^rial The Student Puthout: Victin^ of 
Contint,jied Resistance to Detegr^ation. 
Atlanta, Georgia: The Council. 1973,, 93 p. 






This report deals with one portion of the 
South's youth population — the pushout— 
those young people wh<£|ave been expelled or 
suspended from school^ who, because of 
intolerably hostility directed against them, 
finally quit school. 

Suspensions and Expulsions. (Education 
U.S.A. Special Report) Arlington, \|w-ginia: 
National School Public Relations Association, 
1976, 64 p. ^ . 
Included in this booklet are: Alternative 
Schools and Proerams," **What Schools Are 
Doing In-House, * **Go8s and Wood— What 
They Mean," "Advocacy Groups *Raise' 
Consciousness,*' **Dealing with ^ 
Nonattendance," "Local Policies,*^ "Legale 
Implications of Alternative^^'' wit}3 
statistics and other useful info^ftien. 
Thompson, James J.^yond Words: 
Nonverbal Communication In The 
Classroom. New York: Citation Press. 1973.' 
208 p. . , . 

Here is'areadable. nontechnical explanation of 
the ways nonverbal communication affects the 
performance oPteachers and students. 

Walton, Francis Xi^nd Powers. Robert L ' 
Winning Children Over: A Manual For 
Teachers; Counselors, Principals and 
Parents. Chicago: Practical Psychology 
Associates, no date, 23 p. 
Many ideas In the booklet are based on the 
theories of Rudolf Dreikurs and Alfred Adler. 
Welch. I. David and Schutte. Wanda 
Discipline: A Shared Experience. F'ort 
Collins, Colorado: Shields Publishing 
Company. 1973. 107 p A» 
Teaching children respwHbility and self- 
control is stressed in this Illustrated booklet of 
prescriptive sugge^ions 
Williams. MargeryflAe Velveteen Rabbit. 
Garden City. New V)rk: Doubiej^y^ no date. 
44 p. . , 

This classi^ursery story tells what it means to 
be real. ^ 

Valysek. John E People Are NotflorHitthig.* 
Wiclwia. Kansas John E Valusek. V974, 44 p. 
The author theorizes that all human violence 
has its roots in corp^al punishment of 
children His book is an articulate plea t(r 
develop and use alternatives to physical 
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Journal Articles 

Alschuler. Alfred and Sh^a, John V, The 
Discipline Game: Playing Without Loserej** 
Leftrniiif 3:8-86, August/September, 1974«. 
The results pf a two-year study involving^ ^ 
university graduate students yielded specifit'v 
techniques for improving strainet^ relations 
between teachers ahd students. 
Armour, Gloria. "lALAC Develops Sensitivity 
Toward Others, ' North Carolina Public * 
SchooU 39:10-11, Sprine I975f 
A program designed to help with discipline ' 
problems through improved self-concept was* 
tried at Willow Springs School in Wake County 
and was considered a great success. lALAC. 
which stands for 'T Am Lovable and Capable," 
encourages children to develop positive 
attitudes. about themselves and to learn to 
treat other people with respect 
Bach, ^uise. *'0f Women, School ' 
Administration, and Discipline. " Phi Delta 
Kappan ^7:463.465, Marcl^|76. 
Over the past 30 years, won^^Lav# slowly but' 
surely b^n forced out of ^^V^O" school 
administration. Yet, says^pWach, the ideal 
principal today must cultiWte exactly th^ 
virtues of the ideal woman 
'^Beatine School Children: A Practice That 
-Doetfn't Improve Their Bf havior or Their ' 
Learning," Th^ American School Board 
Journal 160: 19-21, June 1973. 
^Th^National Education Association Task 
Force on Corporal Punishment offered 16 
conclusiofts based on research and testimony, 
and these conclusions are discussed here The 
concluding statement in the article is 
noteworthy: "For school officials wfio — after 
examining the evidence— still insist that 
misbehaving schoor children be beaten, here\s 
a sort of a slap-in-the-face message: Better 
check your own psyche for hidden hangups " 



Bell, Raymond "Altematives-fcr the 
Disruptive and D elin quent: Systems or 
New Tea^ers'^" BVlietin of the National 



Astociation of Secondary School Principals 

9e;^-58. May 1975 ' , . 

•The art icl^ tresses the need to tram new 
teachers ip Xhese three areas of competence 
diagnostic and remedial teaching, crisis 
iptervention skills, and how to obtain a 
tnorough knowledge of the community/ 
particularly its help-givmg agencies It 
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discusses a model program at Lehigh 
University to prepare such a teacher, 
sometimes referred to as a "social restoration 
specialist." '^^ ^ 
Carnot, Joseph B. "Dynamic and Effective 
SchQi)l Discipline," Clearing House 48:150^ 
1^3. November 1973 

The three most common approaches used by 
teachers to establish and maintain discipline 
are analyzed. 

Cole, Robert W!< Jr. "Ribbin, 'Jivin,' and 
Plavin' the Dozens An Interview," Phi Delta 
Kappan 56:171-175, November 1974. 
Herbert L. Foster has wriH^en a new book about 
teachmg black youngster.s in the inner city- A 
Kappan interviewer reports some of his success 
secrets. 

"The Corporal Punishmerrt Mess in the 
Schools," American School Board Journal 

162:12-14, March 1975. 
A school superintendent iuJuQok County, 
Illinois explains why he feels corporal 
punishment is coifnterproductive, does not 
eliminate devfant behavior, and should be 
abolished. Other educators and organizations 
who oppose corporal punishment give their 
reasons * , - • 

Dinkmeyer, Qen and Don, Jr. "Logical* 
Consequences A Key to the Reduction of 
Disciplinar>- Probien>^," Phi Delta Kappan 
57 664-666, June 1976. 
Here are some practical guides to the 
development of self^discipline among 
youngsters who feel they are entitled to 
challenge authority figqres. 
"Discipline. The Most Perplexing Subject of 
All.*' Teacher 90-54-56, September 1972 
A panel drscuiisum with Jonn Holt. Haim 
(linott. Lee Salk, and Donald Barr is reported. 
"Disruptive Behavior. Prevention and 
Control." The Practitioner 2:1-12, April 1976 
Examples of progrart\s which schools have 
mounted to counsel, to redirect, and to control 
disruptive youth are highlighted These 
pHTgrams. along with the names of their 
contact persons, provide some impressive 
evidence of the ingenuity of sch(K)ls as they 
attempt to overcome disruption 
Dfvoky, Diaoe "The Case Againnt Corporal 

iPunishment/' Updating School Board 

IPoiicies 4:1-4, April 197:^ 

^fc^author suggests that school boards should 



scrutinize their discipline policies before 
potential storms break out.* 
Frymier, Jack and others. "Teaching the 
Young to Love," Entire issue Theory Into 
Practice 8:42-125, April 1969. 
"The need to teach the young to love 
transcends everything else," states Jack 
Frymier in the lead editwial of this impressive 
S collection of writings. All the articles stress the 
^ import of teaching children to learn to live 
s together in peaceful, loving, accepting ways in 
/ order to overcome the violence in our society 
, Gaines, Elizabeth. ^'Afraid to Discipline?" 
^ Instructor 82:181, October 1972 

Ways in which new teachers can control 
classroom behavior are described. ^ 

Glasser, Wilham. "A New Look at Discipline," 
. Learning 3:6-9, December 1974. ^i^^,^^ 

Dr. Glasser shares ten s#ps to follow indeiiling 
with a problem student. He emphasizes 
- behavior to incorporate success experiences for 
teacher and |)upil 

Grantham, Marvin L. and Hams, CliftTon S , 
Jr. "A Faculty Trains Itself to Improve 
Student Discipline,'' Phi Delta Kappan 

57:661-664, June 1976 

In just one year, the teachers at a Dallas, Texas 
school achieved a marked decrease in student 
behaviors requiring disciplinary action 
Hedrich, Vivian "Rx for Disruptive 
Students." American Education 81114. July 
1972. 

The authors- describe a program at a Seattle 
-school which IS located in a low-income, high 
minority population area The prograrn trains 
teachers to work v^th disruptive st-udents by 

« using behavior modification The ESFA IH 
program uses a one-way glass to enable 

. obser\'ers to he presenf and a videotape 
machine forJtee in later discussion and teacher 
training. 

Hodge, R Lewis interpersonal 
'Communication Through Fve (\)ntact." 
Theory Into Practice 10'264-267. October 
1971 

The teacher can use ^\ contact to 
communicate awareness, to persopalize 
attention, to individualize group instruction, 
to aid in classroom management, to provide 
individual motivation, and to prevent 
diHCiplinarr problems 
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Horn, Jack. "Suspension from -School: Kicked- 
^ Out Kids," Psychology Today 9:83-84, 
December 1975. 

"One to two million American students get 
suspended from s<;hool eachj^ear, usually as 
joygrkill punishment for petty misbehavior 
Educalors even use suspension to discipline 
truants, makinp crime and'punishment exactly 
' the same." "This article reports on the 

Children's Defense Fund's recent survey of 
* suspensions with the recommer\dation that 
schools use alternate ways of handling their 
✓-^^Nu-discipline problems instead of pushing them 
f / out onto tne streets. ^ ' 

>^ Howard, *Alvin H* "Disciphne Is Caring," 
Today\i Education 6152-54, March 1972 
"Good discipline is important because no 
group of people can work together successfully 
without estaOiishing standards of'behavior, 
• mutual respect and a desu-able system of 
values that leads each person in the group to 
develop self-control," states the author 
"It's Time to Hang Up the Hickory Stick," 
Natioii;i Schooli 90:^-9, November 1972 
TheJ^EA Task Force on Corporal Punishment 
indicated that physical punishmenjt causes 
great harm, auch as student behavioral 
§roblems^and potential psychological and 
physftfel clamage Sixteen reasons for 
abandoning corporal punishment are 
presented along with recomrfiendations for 
alternatives 

Jones, PriscilJ^S *'PareQ<h(K>d Education in a 
City HighSiifool," Children Today 4 7 11, 

1975 

A projfraip in which tetn^gj^ are given 
responsible roles in da\ care tmi^TS 
described 

Kqippel, pale "Mishandling of Disciphne 
Problems." Education ■9k. 182 184 November- 
December 1972 

Class punishment such a^^ the repeated writmg 
. , of "I promise to belftrve sentences is 
diHcuRsed 

KravBH. Konstantinos J and Constance H 
"Tran}?actional Analvms for ClaHsr(K)m 
Management," Phi DelU Ka|fpan 56 194-197 
November 1974 

According to transacfional anal\,sis theory, 
each human has three identities the parent, 
the adtlit; and the child and moves ^i and out 
of them many times during a dav The 



theoretical and methodological implications of 
this approach as a classroom management 
technique are explored. 

Lee, Helgi G ''Practical and Explicit: How to 
Conduct^' 'Due Process' Heanng— Safely;" 
The American School Board Journal 162:34- 
' 37, -October 1975.' 

^he-ahicle cites the recent landmark Wood v 
Strickland decision in which the high court 
' ruled that ignorance is not a valid excuse for 
violating a student's constitutional rrghts — or 
X for escapng the personal consequences for such 
^ a violation Written especially for school board 
• members, principals, and supenntendents, the 

author stressed ihfi importance of keeping 
abreast of current legal issues in discipline 
, cases, of granting due process. to all students 
who are accused of wrongdoing, apd carefully - 
considering each case on its individual merits. 
* Leeson, Jeanii*.."Begirtning Teacher," 
Instructor 82 23, February 1978. 
* Guidelines for handling 8tu4ent discipline 
problems are'pre«entea • 
Lindsey,£ryan L and Cunningham, James W. 
"Behavior Modification. Some Doubts and 
Dangers," Phi DelU Kappan 54 596-597, May 
1973 , . , ^ 

'Twelve warnings against behavior 
^ modification, are discussed 
^ Mover, Qavi^ H' "Aggressive and Delinquent 
Adolescent Behavior Patterns," The Clearing 
House 49 203-209, January 1976 
■ The article^describes effective curriculum 
adjustments developed to deal with aggressive* 
and delinquent adolescent behavior 
Mueller, Richard and Baker, James F "Games 
Teachers and Students Plav,*" Clearing House 
46 493-496. April 'I9t2 
Tl>e purp<»se of this article is to provide a 
' * \^orkmg format for a positive ipgroach toward* 
helping the teacher^understand and control 
classroom discipline at the 
' psychological/verbal level 
O'Brien, Diane M "In-School Suspension Is' 
It the New Way to Punish Productively'^'* 
American School Board Journal 16.3 35-37, 
March 1976 

A scK'ial studies teacher in Minneapolis 
designed the in-schof)! suspension program 
described here as an alternative to suspension 
from sch(K)l The author cautions againsl the 
harshness of nome in-sch<X)l suspension 
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programs wKich could turn off some marginal 
students forever and be psychologically^ 
harmful in the hands of the wrong-r 
O'Toole, George A., Jr. **Summary Si 
of Students Pending a Disciplinary j 
How Much Process J^Due*^" Jouma 
ind Educatioh 1:383-410, July 1972. 
Helpful advice for administrators is offered 
Palardy, J Michael and ^drey. James E. 
'*Discipfine: Four Approacnesr" Elementary 
School Joumal 73;297-305, March 1973. 
The authors describe the permissive, 
authoritarian, behavioristic; atid diagnostic . 
approaches to discipline. Nine strategies for 
preventing discipline problems are touched on, 
and several practical methods of dealrng with 
problems are mentioned 
Purkey, William W and Avila, Don 
''Classroom Discipline A New Approach/' 
ElemenUry School Journal 71:325-328, 
March 1971 

The approach to discipline j^resented here 
suggests-Hhat optimal classroom'diaciplme is 
directly related to teacher beliefs Regarding 
pupils, self^ and teaching ' 
School AdmiAistrator's Discipline and 
Control Update all issues, Waterford, 
Connrt:ticut: Croft NEI PuMlcations 
Designed to aid school administrators with 
cjiscipline problems, this monthly publicatKjn 
offers practical suggestions and legal advice 
School Law News, all issues Capitol 
Publications. Suite 0-12, Fennsylvdtia 
Avenue, W. Washington^ D C '2()a37 
Published bi-weekly ($7,V00 per year) 
A ifewsletter devoted t<? legal developments 
affectl^g education • ^'l 

The School Student and the Courts, air 
issges {Quarterl^^^ch<KiAdministration M 
Publications, P 0%ox H492, Asl^eville, Noffh 
Carolina 2§804 ($17 per year) 
This quarterly newsletter presents hrriefs of 
selected court cases involving 
student/institution relationships iq secondar\ 
and elementaHf- sch(x)lR 
"Sch<K)ls Can Cause Youth Violence And 
Thev Can Cure It, Conference Reports," The 
School Adounistrator (American 
Association ol School Administrators) 33 1- 
4, Januarw 1976 

Af an annual conference of theX^^uncil for 
Educational DevelopmenI and Reseau'h 
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(CEDaR), .educator;f heard reports on research 
which indicated that **school8 presently play a 
direct role ip the violence proDlem, 

* of the underlying condUions¥)f 
family and^juv«nile,law^ 



independen 
employnien 
prctoeni 




instjtutions. Jame^ M^arlland 

Tot i 



McDill of the Center ffir Social 
_ fn of Schools reported* that schools 
can.^ggrkvl^e the problem of crime or redyce it ' 
according to the way they organize themselves. 
Selby, James and Weinberg. Penise. 
**Incentivej\pproach to Classroom Control/* 
Grade Teacher 88:66-68+ May/June 1971 
A protect in "operant conditionm^'' is 
described. Student behavior piettwi bonus 
points which were exchanged for toys The 
authors illuminate the successes and problems. 

Snider. Sarah J. and \^Carl Murphy 
"Ehscipline— What Cafljt Teach'^" 
Elementary School Journal 75 299-303. 

, February 1975 ^ ^ 
The authors state that when a teacher stnkes a 
child, he/she teaches the child that violence is 
aineans of problem-solving W^y believe that 

' discipline must not be spon^Mous reactiAns 
to isolated incidents, but coTT^stent actions 
fhat arise from a set of concepts and pnnciples 
of befiavior that are used in planning ana 
practicing the teaching-leaminjf process 
St. John. Walter D "How to Praise 6nd 
Criticize Students Successfully/' Clearing 
House 49 214-216, January- 1976 
The purpose of this presentation was to provide 
guidelines for teachers to use in praising and 
crificizing their pwpilsmore skillfully it point* 
out thai praise can be as embarrassing to 
students'as criticism if it is administered 
tactlessly, 

Stiavelli. Richard E and Sykes. Dudle> H ^ 
"The Guidance (Minic - An Alternati^ to 
Suspension."' NASSP'Bulletin rfi 64 72. April 
1972 

A guidance cl^ic program for disruptive* 
students, based on behavior modiricatif)n * 
the^)ry and positive reinff)rcement, has prfjven 
effective In dealing with junior and senior hi^h 
school students who ordinarily would he 
suspended or excluded from schfX)! 
"Supreme Court Upholds Corporal 
Puoishment. ' Education USA 18 49. October 
25. 1975 

The case of Baker v Oh en is o ted in whu h th^ 
'162^ ' ' ' 
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U.S. Supreme Court ruled that in states which 
permitiCorporal punishment a teacher can 
spank students, even over the objections of a*' 
arent. as lon£ as the teacher uses a lesser 
unishment when appropriate and warns the 
pupil aheac^of time what kinds of behavior' 
warrant a spar^king The article mentions a 
survey .reporte#in the June 1974 Phi Delta 
Kappan which found that corporal 
punishmery does not have widespread public 
support An official of the National Association 
of Elementary School Principals says that * 
most schools are moving away from it and are 
using It only as a last resort- 
Trotter. Robert i "This Is Going to Hurt You 
MortThan It Hurts Me," Science News 
102*332-333. November 1972. 
The author discusses the thesis that physical 
punishment of children may pre-dispose them 
to violence as adults 
Webster. Carole T "Group Theiapy for 
Behavior-Problem Children irrA Rural Junior^ 
High School." ChilS Welfare 53*653-^58. ^ 
December 1974 

A social worker made a group treatment 
program a permanent part of a small, rura<W 
lunior high school in order to aid students with ' 
behavior problems , 

Wint. Josheph„H G and V^n Avery, D.ennis 
"Contrasting Solutions for School Violence." 
Phi Delta Kappan 57 175-178. November 
19T5 • 

Two high schfX»I prmcipals (3ffer njiposite 
poipts of view on the discipline problem One 
stresses*'1aw'and order," and the other uses 
the hur^anitarian approach 
Yf)ung, Warren R "Crime m the ClassrfK>ro," 
Reader's Digest 108 197-2ai. May 1970 
The author states that the best hope'nf nu^jlmg 
the vandahsnrj'and vu)lence in ^^nools lies nfit 
in guards a;id crackdowns huUn imprf)Ving the 
s(*hools themselves. Some s^nCic suggetions 
are student security advisory couhnls. mf)re 
■help ff)r the handicapped, and a schoht^^hin- 
a schfK)! progrjim. which divides large scrmnls 
into smaller units, giving students more of a 
feeling of helon^in^^ 

Audiovisual Materials 

Age of TurmoiL Film. 20 minutes, hla^k and 
white Mc(;raw Hill Text Films. IVM) West 
42nd Street, N'ew York. New York Umf, ' 



Cipher in the Snow. Film, 24 minutes, color, 
Bngham-Young University 
This moving film describes the importance of 
concern for the needs of every child. It tells 
about a young studervt whom no one thought 
was important and the events Yol lowing hijs 
sudden death. 

'Communication— A Plan In Action. Filin. 
color. 29 minutes Media Five Film 
Distributors. 1011 North Cole Avenue, 
Hollywood. California 90038. 
Filmed at a high school in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, this film shows students, faculty, 
and administrators actively using Dr Glasser's 
ideas to improve communication at all levels 
This is an interesting account of a promising 
program in North Carolina 
Dealing with Discipline Problems. Film. 30 
minutes, color. Media Five Film Distnbutors, 
1011 North^ole Avenue. Hollywood. 
Cshfomia 9CK^* 

In this film.UK^lasser discusses discipline 
techniques for th^Tiementary scfiool 
Discipline. Tape Recording. 15 minutes 
Nati|^al Tape Repository. Stadium Buildings 
University of Colcyado. Boulder, Colorado 
An inquiry into the meaning of disciplin^and 
Constructive ways to bnng about desirable 
behavior 

Discipline During Adolescence. Film, 16 
minutes, black and white McGraw-Hil^Text- 
Films, see address above 
^dramatization of the effects f^f tfKi much and 
tjpl littfe control over the teen-ager 

Discipline Material Program. A 

multimedia program consisting of four bfK>ks. 
ff)Uf cassette lapes. one filmstrip. discission 
questions, three reports, and leaflets National 
Kducatif)n AsHoci^tum. Order Department^ ' 
Academic Buildmg,^Saw Mill Road, %V'est 
Haven, Connecticut 06516 
Contained in thu packet are the ff)ll()wing 
Items Code of Student Rights and 
Responsibilities, f'ompulsorN Education Task 
Force Report Controlling riassffK)m 
■MisbeKavu)r fflmstrip. Coping with Disruptive 
Behavior. Corpf)ral Punishment Task Force 
Report. Discipline !]|ay h> I)av. I)iscvpline 
a»d I^eammg. Discipline in the ClassnKjm 
ParVnts and Disciphne What Fver\ Teacher 
should Hnov, .About Student Rights 
First> lessons. Film.^J minutes. hia(k and 
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• white. International Film Bureau, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
An understanding teacher restores order to a 
class that has been disrupted by an aggressive 
newcomer, * » 

Games We Play In High School. Film. 29 
minutes, color. Media Five, see address above 
The cgncepts of transactional analysis as 
applied to discipline. prob^w«6 at the high 
school level are presented by Dorothy 
Jongewat^ 

The Hickory Stick. Film. 30 minutes, black 
and white* International Film Bureau. Inc , 
332 South Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 
A Mental Health Film Board advisor>' on 
discrpline in the middle grades 
New •Approaches To Big Problems. Film, 29 
minutes, color Media Five, see address above 
Educators including X>orc>thy Jonge^^ard, 
William' Glasser, Fantini. apd Charles 

Weingartner offer their ideas on a vanety of 
prpblem areas mcludirlg discipline, violence, 
self -concept, truancy, and authority 
Pocurrtentary segments offer demonstrated 
successful approaches to these problems 
Reality Therapy In High School. Film. 29 
minutes, color Media Five, address on 
preceding page 

Dr. Glasser's Reality Therapv approach to 
discipline is shown by filming authentic 
situations at Jersey Village High School in 
Houston, Texas > » - 
.Roles and Goals ia High School. Film, 29 
miriutes, color Media Fiv^- 
Dr Glasser extends the application of his 
Identity Society and Schcx^ls ^thout Failure^ 
concepts to the high school 1^1 Illustrating 
the relevance of his^deas in th^ high sch(K)l 
milieu. Dr. Glasser engages in role-plav 
sitiations wiftHaaehers 
T. E. T. In High School. Film: 29 miryjtes, 
color Media Five 

Dr Thomas Gordon explains how the concepts 
of Teqcj^er Effectiveness Training appiv at the 
secondary' level Documentary f(x)tage of T*F1 
T techniques being u^ed within a daswroom 
setting emphasize how the "no-lfH^l' meth(xi of 
resolving "con fl^ts can work m various 
situatio^^^ 

Using l^roes Clarification. Film, color. 29 
minutes Media Five 

Sidney Simon uses ^ panel of high schcx;! 



students in this film to denaonstrate the 
techniques involved in valuer clanfication 
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Ackerly, Robert and Gluckman, Ivan B 
Reasonable Exercise of Authority, II. 

Restorv Virginia National Association of 
Secondare School Principals. 1976, 40 p (ED 
117 845) 

The document considers the legal principles of 
due process and suggests acceptable 
approaches to the necessary* and* reasonable 
exercise of authority After a lengthy 
discussion of due process, the following topics 
are also discussed freedom of expression, ^ 
personal appearance, student publications, 
codes of behavior, student property, weapons 
and drugs, discipline, corporal punishment, 
student parVicipation in school governance, 
and others 

Brown, Jeannette A and others Changing 
Culture ^Perceptions of Elementary School 
Teachers. Charlottesville, Virginia* School ot 
Education. Vniversity of Virginia, 1972, 31 p 
(ED 066 .S37) 

The Fortsmouth Project attempted to develop 
..a consciousness in teachers of how they acted 
m their own classrof)ms and of the effect their 
behavior had* on the learning environment of 
cljildren 

Child Psychologv' Pare^it Handbook St 
Louis. Mrssouri Mehlville School District, n 
•d (En 114 739) . ^ 

This documeftt is one of a series published bv, 
the Mehlville School District as part of an 
ESEA HI project It was used in workshops for* 
parents regarding family communications It 
inc ludes an explanation ofMaslow's Hierarchy 
f)f Needs, a dermitU)n of characteristic^ of the * 
family constellation, child develt)pjnent stage^. 
a summary of Fidget's theorv of a)gnitive 
development and the' stages of pu^ertv 

Clarizio. Harvev Some iClyths Regarding 
The Use Of Corporal Punishment In The, 
Schools. (Paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Educational Research 
Ass<>ciat^on, 1975) 11 p (Ed 1()9 829) 
Studies of child-rearing practices have 
consistently shown that the degree of phvsical 
punishment used bv parents is pcmitiv^v 
correlated with various forms of 
psvchopath^kii^ The child learns hy example 



that aggresmeness toward tho^^^f Ifesser 
power is pemlissible A list oTalt^matives'to 
corpor'al punishment recommended by the 
NEA Task fotce is included 
Discipline and Learning:' An -Inquiry Into 
Student-Teacber Relation^ips. 
Washington, D C National Education 
Association, 1975, 129 p (ED 103 988) 
Based on the premise that learning can only 
take place in an environment that reflects the 
teacher's care for all Students, this book 
approaches the topic from a historical 
perspective and a contemporary pofnt of View 
It shows teachers ways of handling more 
sehous d^cipline problems 
Discipline in the Classroom. Revised 
EditioQ. Washington, D.C National 
Education Association, 1974, 88 p (ED 095 
629) 

The articles-in this booklet reflect a broati 
spectrum in their approach \o discipline 
Kunning through the articles is a common 
thread when the instructional content and ' 
process are interestmg and relevant, discipline 
IS less of a problem. Since wha| constitutes 
meaningful cumcu4um for one student may be 
irrelevant to others, the matter of mgtivatmg 
students appears to be a critical problem 

Discipline: Parent Ha^dbook^St Louis. 
Missouri Mehlville Sch(K)l District, ri d (ED 
114 737) ■ ^ 

An P]SP]A fll projfct Resigned to enlist parent 
involvement irt discipline problems produced 
this guide, which discusses the Adlerian 
approach and mutual problem solving. The 
Adlerian approach stresses democracy m the 
family and the equality of individuals, and 
mutual problem solving is a method bv which 
parent and child can both fipd acceprtable 
soTutfons to their conOicts 
D(K)b. Heather S Codes of Student Discipline 
anc^ Student Rights. Arlington, Virginia 
■ Educational Research Service, 1975. 4J p (.ED 
108:^41) , 
This report is jntended to serve sch(X)l 
administrator.s*by providing basic information, 
.positive suggestioas, and example** pertaining 
to student codes \ 

Fapiily Communications: Parent Handbook. 

St Louis. Missouri Mehlville Sch(K)l District, 
n d (KD 114 7,-^) 

This parent handb(K)k i*» a compilation of. 
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exercises used by this school district in their 
wOTkshops. 

Famify StAictare, Awareness, 
^ Comnraiiicalkni Skills: An Activities 
Handbook. St. Louis, Missouri: Mehlville 
'School District, n. d. (ED 114 740) (Related 
Documents are ED 114 741 and ED 114 742) 
The major purpose of this part of the project 
was to help students develop skills in self- 
i^nderstanding and in effective communication 
with parents and others. (Three handbooks for 
grades four, five, six.) 

Grantham, Marvin L. The Herbert Marcus 
Elementary School Model For Classroom 
Bfanafement Provided By Alternatives In 
Discipline. No publisher cited, 1975. (ED 115 
587) 

This study was undertaken to see if a model , 
program using alternative disciplinary actions 
would be successful in: (1) reducing the 
number oT misbehaviors; (2) providing more 
appropriate learning situations; (3) reducing 
the disproportionate number of dieciprinary 
actions against minority students Tne study 
resulted in improved teacher competencies, 
fewer discipline problems and improved . 
academic performance by students. 
Howard, Eugene R. and Jenkins, John M. 
tnnroving Discipline In The Secondary , 
Schoor A CaUlofue Of Alternatives To 
Repression. An Occasional Paper. Denver, 
Colorado: CFK, Ltd.: 1970, 15 p. (ED 087 090) 
The usual Approach to improving discipline in 
the schools is the repressive approach— more 
rules, stricter enforcement, more efficient 
pupil surveillance, suspension of privileges, or 
additional rules. This paper is designed to 
serve the educator who wants to take positive 
rather than negative steps toward improving 
school discipline. Three major pieces of the 
school environment are considered here — the 
beliefs and Value system of the school, its 
communicartion system, and the decision- 
making process t 
Kingston, Albert J Discipline Probleihs: 
Then and Now. No publisher cited, 1974 (ED 
117 811) 

A state survey of discipline problems in 
Georgia high schools compared student^ 
misbehavior in 1974 and 1961. 
Masters. James R. and Laberty. Grace E The 
EttpcU of a Schools Without Failikre 
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Program Upon Classroom Interaction 
Patterns, Pupfl Achievement and Teacher, 
Pupil and Parent Attitades. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: 1974, 161 p. (ED 107 681) 
. An evaluation of William Glasser's Schools 
Without Failure (SWF) Program is described* 
in this document 

National Urban League The Problem of 
Discipline/Control and Security In Our 
Schools. New York: The League, 1971, 20 p. 
(ED 069 827) 

Th^National Urban League contends that it is 
impossible for a' favorable learning climate to 
be established within an environment where 
armed guards are present. They recommend 
calling on a coalition of students, community 
members, and educators to determine 
alternatives for developing a safe and pleasant 
learning enuixonment. 

Parrating in 1975. Austin, Texas: Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, 1975, 
175 p. (ED 110 156) 

This bibliography lists materials, programs 
and resources which appear to be relevant to' 
the needs of parents and those working with 
p^ents. 

School Suspensions: Are They Helping 
Children? A Report. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Children's Defense Fund, 
1975, 270 p. (ED 113 797) 
A followup and expansion of the 1974 report, 
'^Children Out of School in America.*' this 
book examines the incidence and impact of 
school suspension and discusses its , 
effectiveness as a disciplinary measure. 



•The ERIC Documents listed on this bibliography 
are available in microfiche fonp at no charge to 
North (i^arolma educators from the Education 
Information Center, 581 Education Building. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611. ' 
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OPINIONNAIRE AND SUMMARY ^ 

Opinionnaire of Disciplinary Problems in Public Secondary Education 



Instructions: A selected number of 
stud^ts, teachers^ and principals from a 
sample of high schools in North Carolina are 
being rfequesfed to respond to this 
opinionnaire regarding discipline in public 
secondary education. A summary of all 
responses will be used by school officials, 
parents^ students^ and scho(^ boards to 
improve education at the secondary school . 
level. As a participant in the study, you are 
requested to read each item carefully and 
respond accord*ing to your best opinion. In 
reacting to the iter^g. the following 
definitions are provided as points of 
references. Discipline may^ be: 

(1) Training which corrects, molds, 
strengthens, or perfects or 

(2) Punishment or chastisement 

Aft^ :ompleting all items, please return this 
opinionnaire Xo your teacher or principal. In 
analyzing th^s information, individuals and 
schools will not be identified 

Information within blocked area to be 
completed by director of studf": 

School number 



Region: (1) Coastal Plaihs 
\ (2) Piedmont^ 

t3) Mountains 



ERLC 



1. Information about respondent: 

A. Please check: I am a Student □ 

(2) Teacher □' 

(3) Principal □ 
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B. Please check: lam a(l) Male* □ 
(2) Female . □ 

C; Please check: lam a(l) Black □ 

(2) Indian P 

(3) 'Caucasian □ 



(4)^Qther 



□ 



2. Extent of Discipline t^roblem 

Please check on response: In my opinion 
discipline is 

(il) iV major problem □ 

,^12) A serious problem □ 

(3) A problem of some concern - □ 

(4) A problenfbf little concern □ 

(5) A minor problem . □ 

3. Change in Di^ipline Problen\ 
Please, check one response: During the 

* last three yiears, discipline problems 

in my school havj^ ' 

( 1 ) Increased greatly . " □ 

(2) Increased some □ 
(2) Remained the same ' □ 

(4) Decreased som^ □ 

(5) Decreased greatly □ 

4 Major Causes of Discipline' Problems 

• Pleaf^e cl^k all causes that apply and 
add others, if appropriate: The major 
causes of 'discipline in my school are- 

(1) Personal or individual treatment 

, not given to studl^jis □ 

(2) School rules unfair - □ 

(3) School not meeting student's 
needs □ 

(4) Parents not supporting school 

(5) Low teacher morale ^ □ 

(6) L^w student morale □ 



(7J Lack of principaPs leadership □ 

(8) Lack of stadent involvement • □ 

(9) Lack of'teacher's ability ^ □ 

(10) Lowejin^^ society's standards 

and values ' □ , 

(11) Racial discrimination ' D 
'(12) Inadequate guidance at home □ 

(13) Inadequate guidance at school □ 

(14) DKiguse □ 

( 15) Pressure frotn other students □ 

(16) Lack of knowledge of school rules □ 

(17) Faculty too strict . □ 
, nS) Faculty not sj*bt enough □ 

( 19) Integration of races " □ 

(20) Poor communication between 
faculty and students ^ □ 

(21) Overreaction on pkrt of faculty ^ 

(22) Lack of teacher involvement with 
students ' □ 

(23) Lack of principal involvement 
withstudent.s ' □ 

(24) Lack of curriculum planning 
(l^son plans) ~ 

(25) Lack of tolerance for and 

. knowledge of the values of 

\)ther8 □ * 
(26J Students being treated unfairly 

by faculty □ 

(27) Nothing for students to do (free 

^ instructional time) ' . □ 

(28) School not interesting □ 

(29) Failure in schoolwork □ 

^ f). Types of Behav''ior Causing Discipline 
Probleins 

Please check the types of behavior that 
you feel cause serious discipline problems 
in your school 



(1) Uaeofdrtigs '^ .^ ^ □ 

(2) Destruction of property ' ^ □ 

(3) Fluting amoT\g students ^ □ 

(4) Fighting between faculty Iwi 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



students 
(5) Disobeying general rules 
. (6) Smokine 
* (7) Cypiftg^ 

[8] Skipping school 
^ (9) Late for classes ^ ^ 
W (10) DiaobedlenC^to teachers 
(11) Noise ^ 
(f2) Committingjprajiks 

4 ' ' 

6. Type of St^ents (sex-race) Involved in 
Discipline rroblems* 

^,.^^M||se ch^ck the one type of student who 
i^S^st involved in disciplirte problems 
in* your school \ ; 
. (1) White males ' □ 

(2) WhUe females * □ 
. (3)^No particular typ6 ' □ 

t4)||Minority males " ^ ^ □ 

, (5) Minority fetnales □ ' 

7. Type of Student (Achievement Level)* 
^ Involved in* Discipline Problems * 

Please che^dk one 
' ( D^Students making high grades 

(^jhStudtnts making low grades ' □ 

(3) Stud^ht^tSakihg averagt^llpaes 
C4) No particular type ^ ^ Dj 

•8. Expulsions (Dismisste for the 
remainder trf' t^e year or longe?.) * 
, PleaaeTjheck belqn^ the types of behavior 
whick-woiild justify*#)t allowing a 
i student to return to your school, 
accordiqg'to the jdefinftirm in the 
' parentheses abofvt. (If Do: 1 fs checked. « 
leaVe other itei^ blank.) 

(1) Expulsions should nevej^e used Q,, 

(2) Breaking federal. ^ate. or local 
, * laws away from sl^ol ' . 

(3) Possession of a dangerous weapon □ 

* , I \\ 
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□ 
□ 
□ 

'1=1 

injui^ to 
er.' ^ □ 




(4) Using a dangerous weapon ^ 

(5) Using or dispensing drugs at 
%6chool ' r 

?erio*tis destruction of schdbl * 
^P5ftperty 

(7) ContiptOus disruptive behavior 

(8) Fighting withsturfents 
^ (9) Figh|^ng with faculty ^ _ 

'^^ • (10) Causmg serious phys, 
a student or faculty me 
. ( 111 Contir}ued unexcuj 
' ( 12) Continued unexciSed tfM'diness 
* (13) Other (list) 
(14) Other (list) 

9. .Susp^sions (Disj^f^^^or a specific 
number of days.) 
^ ^leftse .check belew -th^ behavior which' 
would justify dismissing a student from 
school for one or more days. (If No. 1 'is 
checked^ leave oiheritems blank.) 
. ^ ( J)<^uspefisi(ms should nevei^ us^, □ 
(2^ Breaking a federal, state, or local 
laW awayfrom school^ 

(3) Possession of a dangerous 
weapon ^ 

(4) Using a dangerous weapoi^^ . 
^ (5) Using' or-dispensmg drugs at ^ 

school 

(6) Continuous disruptive behavior 

(7) Verbal abusg^of students 
(H) Physical abusfe of students^ 

(9) V^erbal abuse of teacners 
( It)) Physical abuse of ^^eathers 

(11) Continuous unexcusefi absences 

( 12) '*Continuous unexawPfc tardmess 

( 13) Other (listV — 

(14) 0th> ritgt ) J 

^dffect 



maintaining discipline. 



□ 
□ 
□ 

g 
□ 



Kti 

Q 

□ 

'D 
□ 
□ 



(1) Expulsions 

(2) »'Suspension» 

(3) Counseling 

(4) Lowerin^ca'demic ^ades 

(5) Conferences with jiarenf^ 

(6) Assignment of ex^£a 

a^^demic work I □ □ 

(7) Assignment of jobs^t schopL-^dp^ 
(8^) Suspension ot in vCQvement 

in sp^frts □ 
(9) Suspensi(tn of involvement 
in extracurricular activities □ 
flO) Assignment of demerits ' □ 
( 1 ^j^ssignment of detention hall 
^ or cooUng-off area (fn 

' schooj suapension) ' □ □ 

( 12) Involvement oi students in^ 
♦lakihg rules ' ^ v □ 

( 13) Involvement of stud^nHJin' 



□ 



□ 

b 




self-government 
ulnanizing instructfrntlH 
ram 

g. instruction nU)re 
ineaVimgfuT^^"^^ 

entV)rf^ment of 



□ 
P 



ce officers into ^ 

8) Public recognition for 

positive behavior 
19) (iricvance process, 
(20) Corporal punishment 
spanking 



□ □ 



Q □ 



□ □ 



□ □ 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



O □ 



,U!^ of CiTrrective Methods ? 
ft the left-hand cplurpn, .please check- 
those practices M^hich arw:urrentij used 
in maintaining discipline. Ift the right- 
hand column, check-those practices 
which ypu believe are effective m 



11. AdminJ^ration bt Punishment on an 
Kquitahle Basis • 
I^lease check* one or more appropriate^ 
( responses. In administering punishme'nt 
, ^ fof^Apecific misb*eha\H)r. th^ faculty at 
^ my school - 

(1) Treats all stuxients the. same (ifj 
t+us rtem'is checked, do not chec^ 



I 



others.) □ * 

(2)^ Administers punishment on the 

basis of an evaluation of 
^ individual needs ^ ^ □ 
^1 Shows favoritism to black male 

studen.ts □ 

(4) Shows favoritism to white male 
sUidents □ 

(5) Shows favoritism black female 
students □ 

(6) Shows favoritism to white female 
students □ 

(7) Shows favoritism to. students 
whose parents have average Or 
above average incomes, ' □ 

(8) Stiows favoritism to students ' 
whose parents have below average 
inco||es □ 

* (9)^howilfavoritism to students whu 
perform high academically 

(10) Shows favoritism to students who . 
perform average academieally □ 

(11) Shows favoritism to students who 
perform below average 
academically ^ ^ '-^^ □ 

(12) SiiONts favoritism k) athletes'or 
other student*; with specia^' 
talents ' □ 

Comments. - v 
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t A Sttidy Of Perceptions* Of Discipline 
Xproblems In Secondary Schools of North 

Carolina j ' 

^. ■ 



by 

James Alexander Clarke 



Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to J 
determine the opinions of ^ stu dents, / 
teachers, and principals in the higlyirchools 
of North Carolina relative to tep^<elected 
variables concerned with school discipline. 
The three publics involved in^the 
investigation were requested to respond to an- 
opinionnaife that included ten discipliney 
areas as follows. i 

} the extent of the discipline probleni, 

2 change in tit* discipline problem/ 

^ :i major causes of the discipline problenv 

4 types of students, according sex and 
1^ race, involved in the disciphne ^ 
' problems; 

0. typeK of students, according to 
achievement levels* involved Irvthe 
discrplme problems. 

B types of behaviors causing discipline 
' problems. - . ^ 

7 Use of expulsions, 

8, use of suspensions, , , 

9. use of corrective measures and the extent 
that the corrective measures were 
effective; and « , 

10 administration of punishment on an 
equitable basis. 

^ A totaf of 1,648 irfiividuala. selected at 
random to represent tne student, teacher, 
and principal populations in the high schcK)ls 



of the State, responded to the opmionna^re. 
This total represents over 75 percent of thQse 
who were mailed forms. - p 

Responses on the t'en^isciplin^e areas- 
were analyzed to determine the statust)f and* 
^the differences among, students, teachers^ 
and principals: between male and female, 
students; between white and minority 
students, between male and female iaculty 
members; white and mmorit'y faculty 
metnbers; and the total study popuhation' 
from the Coastal Plains, Piedmont, and 
Mountain Regions A chi-sqi/are test was 
used to determine whether the obs^^^ed 
differences bet.ween and among the \arious 
-subpopulations were signirH>ant 

Summary of Responses for Major Discjpitne 
Aieas 

1 . Extent of discipline problem j 

• Vyhen the participants m this study • 
were requested to indicate (he extent uf the 
discipline problem in their sch(H)ls. 
approximately 89 percent of ffie Atal study 
population stated that discipline was either a 
problem of some conc^rR,(45 percenti. a * 
serious problem (32 percenj), or a major . 
problem (12 percent) When the results of 
this factor were analvzed by subgroups, there 
were no significant differences in responses 
among students, teachers, and prmcipaljfv 
between male and female faculty merpbers. 
between white "and minority students, and 
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between white and -minority facult^^ 
memt)^. Tfiere was a tendency, however, 
for female students to.report the problem as* 
being more serious than male students and 
Jot the total population in the Coastal Plains 
• and Piedmont' to judge discipline more of a 
problem than ^he Mouhtaii^ participants 

2. Change in diaciplitie problem * 

Far more participants in tt^e total,study« 
j^pulation thought the'discipline pnrobltm in 
their schools increased over the last three 
years rather than decreased Students and^ 
teachers generally concurred with th^ total' 
ftudy poDufation. but more, principals 
reported •ie probletn had decreased. Slightly 
more female faculty members than male 

"^staff members, and more minority students 
thfin white studen^^s Vepo_rf^d"lhe discipline 
problem on. the increase No significant 
differences were obger\'ed the opinions 
beW^n ijialeand femal^ students, between 

jwhite and minority faculty members^ and 
among the three regions rtla^ve to the 
change in the disci^ine proble^ la the high 
schools. • • V ^ •' 

3j 'Major causes .of discipline 

There was h Igeneral lack of consensu^ 
. amoilg tfie sub'bopulations in this study 
% relative to t^epldjor causes of.discipline 
the high sch(X)ls Fron\ a list of 29 c^use« 
discipline problefns. over'45 percent of the 
t(ital study, population Justed major 
Causes. ^In^r^k order th^se were. 
•*inadequat'e guidance at home.** "lowering, 
of j^rttiety's stawidards and valuer.** "parents* 
i rt(>t supporting sVh(X)ls\** "failure ii^sch(H)l 
work,*' '•priKsunp ftn>tn Whpr students.** and^ 
"lacli of student involvVment 

Students, 'however, UefihiteN' did liov 
agree with th^tr teachenJand prmenpals 
'felative,to the major causes t)f djscy)hn^ in 
their schools In rank order the •five ;naf>r 

■* ' ■ • .. ■ 



causes according taahe principals were: 
"lowering of society's standards and valued." 
"inadequate guidance at home,** "failure in 
sch(x)l v^-ork." "parents' rtot supporting 
sch(H)ls." aVid "lack of tolerance for and 
knowledge of the values of others " Teachers 
listed the same five in the same rank order * 
Students, however, listed none of the five 
highest choices of principals a^d teachers 
among thejr five highest choices 

In rank order, students re^UflMlthe 
five majbr causes of discipline problems in 
their sch(^)l as' "lack of student 
involvement." "poor communicatr(^ 
between faculty and stujdent*." 'Mow student 
morale." "pressure from other students." 
and "srhool not interesting " 

« MaFe and* female students were in 
general agreement as to tiiefive major cau^s^ 
for discif)lin€ problems .However, far .more . 
female and m^\^ students listed "inadequate ' 
guidance at home'* anjl "pressure from other 
students** as major causes. Causes wViicb 
reflected the gr^atenf differences be^weep^ 
w^iite and«minority students ^wre. "scl3P<>l 
rules unfail;" ( minority higher)* "low student 
morale" (white, higher), "lack of knowledge 
of school, f(iles** (rpinority higher), and 
•'nothing for students to do'* Iminority 
htgberl • • ' 

In re|)()rtm|f on the niajor causes of 
discTpline problems; faculty (sex-race) 
(litferences were not y) great as student (sex-** 
ra^-el differences There was a rela<;veb' larg'e 
difference. between male and female faculty * 
memb^i^ on tv^o causes, "low student 
m()rfllr" and "pressure from oth^ students 
P>male faculty members ass^|^^^ mcfre 
vf)tes ft)"thej;e two causes than dirf'mirfre 
faculty membenJ. White faculty pnembers, 
however, resportded significantly more 
4"requentlY than fbinorm-- faculty members to^ 
three causes "inadequate^guidance at s 



, home." "drug use." and "faculty not strict 
enc/ugh ** 

^ Difference among the reponses assigned 
^ .to causes by^the populations in the three 
regions stand- out iivterms of tvCo causes 
Codstal Plains and Piedmont participants 
assigned more responses to "parents* not 
supporting sch(K)r* than^did. ,ihe Mountain* 
population Piedrpont partiiCipJht*-, however. 
repTMSted that "drug use** was more of a 
problem than Coastal Plains and Mountain 
participants- ~ 

^ Since "racial integrati^>n*' and "drug^ 
uSe" have received so muth attention in 
North Carolina and the Nation in recent 
years^pecial emphasis* IS devoted tm 
sumnHhzing findings on'these v*ariables As 
a major of discipline in the schools, 

"racial diSCTimination*' received a relatively 
low linking a*mong/the 29 causes listed in the 
opinionnaife Onl.y 12 percent of the total 
study population listed ^school discipline" 
* as a major cause Responses for the various 
sub-popuTations relative to "school 
integration" as a njajor cause of aiscipline 
follows students (21 percent), teachers 14* 
' percenD. and principals (4 |)errent), male 

students (21 percent) arid female students ^ 
^(21 percent), male faculty (4 percent) and 
female faculty (n percent): white students 
(21 percent) and minoritv students ^20 
percent), white faculty' (24 percent) and %^ 

' • minority faculty (7 percent). Coastal Plains 
participants (10 percent). Piedmont (15 
percent), and Mountams (4 p^-ent) Of the 

* ' three ^types of" respondents, students 

attached more importance to "integration" 
than did teachers or principals; white faculty 
•members thought "integration** was more^of 
a cause of d^scipli^e problems than did 
mmority/facultv members, and the Coastal 
Plafns add Piedmont participants thought 
that 'thf facior was a greater cause than did 



ihe Mountain participants. 

use.i^f ccording to the study 
participants, was a ^eater caruse of 
discipline problems m the schcK>ls than was 
"integration/* With 35 percent of the total 
stjudy population r^gprting "drug use" as a 
major cause of discipline, this practice 
tanked seventh among a hst of 29 causes of 
.discipline in the public schools in the State 
When the^esponseslbonceming **drug use" 
wefe observed by sub-populatiorLs. students, 
teachers, and principals, male and female % 
students; male and female faculty members, 
and white and minority students assigned 
approximately the same magnitude to the 
problem ^s did the totaJStiKiy population 
White faculty members thought the "dru|l^ 
problem" w^s more serious than did their 
cplleagues from the^ minority race and the 
total population thought that "dhig use**. . 
caused more discipline problems than did 
the resptmdents from the Coastal Plains and 
Mountains 

4« Behaviors causing discipline^ 
'problems v * 

In responding:) 12 types of behavior 
causing disciplmeproblemsv the total group 
listed fiv^ more frequently than others (44 
percent or more for each type) In rank (jrder. 
the types of behavior caus-ing discipline 
prbblems m the high sch(X)ls were. 
**disobeying general fhI^jT." ''skipping 
•chool.** '^disobedience to teachers.'* *iate for 
classes.** and ''destruction of property.'* 
Teachers listfd the same types of behav^ior 
most frequently, whereas principals listed all 
these types, excepf for "destruction of 
property/' most' frequen<l> Principals listed 
the '*use of drugs** as the fifth most frequent 
cause of discipline prbblems Students also 
listejd-mf>st frequently fcjur of five of the types 
that teachers^nfid Usted most frequently 



Students did not list 'Mate for classes" 
among the top five and added "fighting 
among students." as the fifth-ranked 
behavior causing discipline problem 

J^e largest variation in responses for the 
other sub-groups were as follows: female 
students thought "fighting amdng students** 
and "fighting between students and facalty** 
caused more discipline problems than did 
male students; female faculty members 
thought that "norse'* caused more problems 
than did their male counterparts, v^hite 
students reported that "destructioo of 
property" and "committing pranks" caused 
more discipline problems than did minprity 
students, minority student^thought that 
"fighting among students,*' "disobeying 
Keneral rules" and "cursing*' were ^ore 
serious than did white students, an^ white 
faculty members listed "smoking" more 
frequently than, did minority faculty 
members ' 

The opinions ^f the respondents from i 
the thre^ regiops varied significantly relative 
to the \|mes'of behavior they thought 
provok^ disciphne problems Participants 
from the Mountains generally did not lisU^^as 
many types of behavior as did the / 
populations from the Coastal Plains ^nd,the 
P.iedmont Coastal Plains participant'<rw-efe 
more ccrhvinced than the,participants in the ' 
other two regions that "disobeying general 
rules" and "noise" caused discipline 
problems Furthernrore. participants^from 
the Coastal^ Plains an^' Piedmont regions 
stated more^ than Mountain participants 
that "fighting among stu*dent%,** "cursing.** 
'and "disobedience to teachers" caused more 
problems^itdmont participants, hgwever. 
were more convinced than^the populations 
from the other reifions that "use of drugs'* 
brought &bout discipline |)roblems 



5* Types of students (sex-race) 
causing discipline problems 

When asked what types of students on 
the basis of sex and race caused discipline 
problems, a large maprity (65 percent of the 
total study group) stated there was "no 
particular type *' The remaining respH)nses 
from the total population were 18 percent 
for "minority males.*' 11 percent for "white 
males.*' five percent for "minority females.** 
and one percent for "white females ** 
Students and teachers generally agreed with 
the total population^ but principals reported 
that "minority males*W23 percent) nnri ^ 
"white males*' (18 percent), rather than "no 
particular type.*' were more involved The 
largest differences between male and female 
students resulted in a 65 percent response fo^ 
males and a 74 percept response for females 
for "no particular type student*' and a 23 
percent response frtr males and an 1 1 percent 
response for female students for "male 
mioority students ' 

Regional differences' relative to opiijions 
concerning the types of ♦^tu'dent^s (sex-race) 
that were involved in dis^)line problems 
centered arou^gP "*malc students " The v 
percents of responsejj Un "white malt*^ 
students'* were significantly higher than in 
thf other two regions, the responses for ' 
"mmor^tv male students** were significantl\ 
higher in- the 'CoastafPlams and in the * 
Piedmont-Uian in the Mountains 

fisfc Types of stiitients (achievement 
levels) causii^ discipline 
problems 

f. According to. the maj?^rity of^he 
participants in-this study, "students making 
*^^*loN^ grades*' involvedvin most of the 
discipline prom^ms in the high achmils of 
Nyfth Carolina. Approximately 63 percent of 
the participants checked this categoK\;()f 
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students; whereas, another 31 percent 
checked Vno particular type." Principals/ 
more than students and teacher^thought 
that "low academic .students" cai^?«^ most 
of the disciplinre problems 

7. Behavidrs justifying expulsions 

Over 50 percent of the total study ^ 
population stated that there were five types 
of behavior from a list of twelve types that 
justified expulsion. These types of behavior, 
in I'iank order, were: "usmg a dangerous 
weapon.'* "causing seriou*s physical injury to 
students or faculty/* "using or -dispensing 
drugs at school.^' Vserious destruction of " 
school proF>erty.** and "continuous 
disruptive behavior '* Students, teachers, 
and principals, though their responses for the - 
twelve items varied significantly, generally 
listed more frequently the same types of 
behavior that w#fe recorded by the total 
study population Male and fenlale students 
and faculties, as well as white and minonty 
students, varied somewhat as to the type^ of 
^ehavior which they felt justified the 
expulsion ofstudents There was consensus, 
however, among the reporting partu i||gnts 
from the three regions V. 

8. Behaviors justifying 
suspeBiions r 

Over 62 percent of the total number of 
respondents in the studv hsted six tvpes of 
behavior which they thought justified the 
suspension of students In rank order these 
were: "physical abuse of students.** 
'^continuous disruptive behavK)r.** '^physical 
abvise of teartiers.** '*iHing or dispensing 
drugs at school " ''possession of a dangerous 
weapon.** and "using 6idangerous weapon *' - 
'Over 50 percent of the teachers and 
pnncipals listed ten of the twelve behaviffrs ^. 
as justifying suspen^on. whereas. .V) percent 
^ or more of ^he studeijts listed onlv six of the 
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twelve behaviors as \ustifying suspensions. 
Those behaviors list^ by students include 
"possession of a dangerous weapon.'* "use of 
a dangerous weapon.** "using or dispensing 
drugs at school.** "continuous disruptive 
behavior.** "physical abuse of students,** and 
'physical abuse of teachers." There were 
some sex-race differences among student 
categories and among fat^ulty categories, but 
there wias consensus apon^the respondents 
from the three regions relative to the type*s of 
behavior justifying, suspensions 

9. Use and effectiveness ot 
, corrective measures 

Fro|^a list of 20 corrective measures, 
seven were use(4^xtensively irf the high 
sch(x)ls of North Carolina, according to the 
total study population' On the basis of. 
frequency of use, the' rank order for the 
corrective measures were: "suspensions.*' 
"conferences with parentis.** "counseling. * 
"expulsions,** "suspension of involvement in 
sports,** "assignment of jobs at schof>l.** and 
"involvement of students in self- 
g()vernment '* Over ,S0 percent of the 
j^rincipals listed nine correcth'e methods, 
over vk) percent of the teachers liste(J sev;en 
nffethods. and over percent of the students 
recorded only five of the 20 methods 

The most frequently bsted corrective 
measures, according to principals, which 
were used m their sch(x)ls were' "conferences 
with parents.** "suspensions.** "counseling." 
"involvement of students in making rules.'* 
"expulsions,** "involvement of student's in 
self government." "making instruction more 
meaningful;** "assignment of jobs at school.** 
and '.'humanizing the instructional 
program ** With the expection of two of the 
abm-e. "involvement of students in making 
rules** and "humanizing the ln^tru^tlonal 
program/* over 5()^ercent of the teachers 
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said the most frequently used practices were 
the same as those listed bv the principals 
Only five of the 20 practices, however, were 
listed as used by over 50 percent of the 
students. These corrective practices in rank 
order were, "suspensions.'* "conferences 
with parents.** "counseling,** "suspension of 
involvement in sports,'* and "expulsions *' 

When. the study participants were 
.requeste(>to indicate the effectiveness of the 
30 corrective practices, only three received 
more than 50 percent of the responses from 
the total study population. One of the 
corrective measures received 50 percent of 
the responses from the students, four 
corrective measures received over 50 percent 
of the responses from teachers, and ?eVen of 
th^ corrective measures received wer .50 
percent of the responses fronvthe principals 
Effective corrective measures receiving 
above .50 percent of tne teachers were' 
"conferences with parents.** **suspensions.** 
"counseling,** and "making instruction more 
meaningful**, and those stated to be effective 
bv over .50 percent of the principals included 
"counselmg**', "conferences wf^ parents.** 
"suspensions.** "expulsions,** "inNoUement 
of stUdents in making rules," "making 
instructit)n more aieaningful, " and 
"involvement of students in self- 
government ** 

Onlv one of the 20 (orrettive measures 
• was declared effective by .50 percent of the 
jfesfK)ndmg students, namelv. "conferences 
with parents ** Receiving less than .50 percent 
but more than 40 perc*y^t of the resp{)nses 
from students were 'Fui^pensions.*' 
"counseling.** and "involvement of stude'nts 
"in making niles " \ 

There were large differences in the 
percentage ot students, teachers, an(^ 
principal who stated that corrective 
pr^ctues were Used and who also reported 
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that corrective practices were effective. 
Corrective practices receiving more 
"effective" than *'used" responses from 
students were; *'involvement of students m 
making rules," "humanizing the 
instructional program," *'making instruction 
more meaningful," iand "public recognition 
for positive behavior." Practices receiving 
more "effective" responses than "used" 
responses -from teachers included 
"suspension of involvement in sports," 
"suspension of the involvement of^extra- 
curricular activities," "stricter enforcement 
of rules." and "public recognition for positive 
behavior." With th^ exception of ©ne 
corrective practice, "public recognition for 
positive behavior," the percents af 
"effective" responses were less than the 
percent of "used" responses 

10* Administration of discipline on 
an equitable basis 

When the participants m the study wece 
requested to respond to the discipline area * 
that was related to the administration of 
discipline on an equUahle basis. 25 percent 
or more of the total study population 
choked three of 12 options. These three 
options were: 40 percent, "treats all students 
the same", 37 percent, "adn^inisters 
punishment on the basis of an evaluation of 
individual needs; ' and 29 percent, "shows 
favoritism to athletes and other students 
with special talents." Over 25 percent of the 
' students marked four of the 12 options. 
These were: 46 percent, "shows favoritism tr) 
athletes and other students with special 
talents"; 46 percent, "shows favoritism to 
students who perform high academically", 
3t5 percent, "treats all students the same". 
% • , and 26 percent, "administers punishment t)n 
the basis of an evaluation of individual . 
need." In contrast to students, only two 





options in this discipline area that received a 
large percent of responses from principals 
and teachers were: "all students are treated 
the same" and ^'punishment is administered 
on the basis of an evaluation of individual 
need." 

Summary of Differences Between 
and Among Sub-popMations 

1. Students, teachers, and principals were in 
agreement Concerning the extent of the , 
discipline problen^ but differed 
significantly in their opinions on the 
remaining nine discipline -areas. 

2 Male and female students agreed on the 
change in the discipline problems, the 
types of behavior causing discipline 
problems, u^e of corrective jri^ffTods, and 
admmistering punis.hment on an ^ 
suitable basis. 

3. Male and feiYiale faculty members were in 
consensus on the extent of the problem. 

, the types of behavior causing discipline * 
problems, and the types of .students (sex- 
race) that cause discipline problems 

4 White and minority students had similar 
opinions regarding the extent of the 
discipline problem, types of students (sex- 
racef causing discipline^problems. and the 
tyrJes of students (achievement levels! 
catt^iing discipline p'roblems 



discipline problem, types of students (sex- 
race) causing discipline problems, 
expulsions, and suspensions. 



White and minority faculty members had 
similar opinions regarding the extent of 

*e di.scipline problem, the change in the, 
ftcipltne pn)hlem. typ^s of students (sex- 
race) ca\ising problems, and types of 
students (achievement levels) causing 
discipline problems 

Participants from t,he three regions had 
similar views regarding the chang^in the 
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